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ABSTRACT 

This training guide prcvldee a itep^by^et^p guide for 
the ifflplsm^n tatlon of a one*day workshop oii sqk eguity for vocational 
education personnel. It is organised tc faailitats the provision of 
gentral information ragarding sex equity in ^ooaticnal education to a 
large nuinber o£ persona as will as tc |rc?id€ assistance to 
particular groups of vocational eauaators*-admiiiistrators^ 
instruotorsi and counsalors^-in identifyiiig their particular 
responsi bllitiis for sex equity in practices and programs. The 
publicatioa is organiaed in three partss (1) Introductory 
Hater ials"in at ertals contained in this fiist siction are designed to 
assist individuals in using this publication; they provide a general 
frame of reference for the consider at icn of the sections which follow 
and a number of specific suggestions legaiaiiig th§ inipleraentation of 
the trainiaq design; (2) Insirvlce Training Besign^-this section 
contains the detailed step*by^st#p outliiis cf ten sequential training 
activities; for each activity the outline sF^cifies objectives^ 
materials rigfuired for facilitators and part icipantSi suggested 
training content and procedureSf and tiai echedvles; (3) participant 
icrkbook^ — ^The participant naterials corrispo^ding tc the activities 
outlina in ths training design art organized into the workbook; the 
workbook should be reproduced for use by larticiganti during th^ 
wcrkshop and for reference after the wcrkshc|. (CT) 
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PART I. INTRODUCTORY MATERIALS 



STEPS TOWARD SEX EQUITY IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION: 
AN INSERVICE TRAINING DESIGN 



Introduction 



Title II of the Education Amendments of 1976 has as one of Its pufposes 
the authorization of Federal grants to States to assist them 

"to develop and carry out such programs of vocational education 
within each State so as to overcome sex discrimination and sex 
stereotyping in vocational education programs (including programs 
of homemaking) , and thereby furnish equal educational opportunities 
in vocational education to persons of both sexes" 

Title 11 not only authorizes Federal grants to States for this purpose but also 
establishes for States a number of administrative and prograniiiatic requirements 
slmiUrly designed to overcome sex discrimination and sex stereotyping in 
vocational education programs. Few, If any, vocational educators will remain 
unaffected by these requirements. 

Subject to Federal requirements for nondiscrimination on the basis of sex 
since passage of Title IX of the Education Amendments of 1972, vocational 
educators are now called upon to redouble their efforts to ensure nondiscrimination 
and to undertake new measures to overcome sex stereotyping. If equal opportunities 
for females and males are to be provided in vocational tdu cation, many existing 
programs must be modified and many new programs must be developed. 

Too often It is assumed that programmatic change occurs almost automatically 
after legislation is passed or administrative directives are issued. It Is 
important to recognize that change In vocational education programs (or any 
other prograins) can occur only when personnel have developed the knowledge, 
skills, and competencies necessary to accomplish that change. Vocational 
educators, like all other human beings, need assistance and support if they are 
to translate mandates for change into the actual delivery of vocationial education 
services. 

If vocational educators are to provide equal opportunities for females 
and males in vocational education, they must be assisted to delineate the 
implications of legislative requirements for their own job functions and they 
must be provided models and relnforcernents for the incorporation of equity 
efforts throughout the policies and practices of vocational education Institutions 
and programs. Vocational educators must be helped to: 

f recognize the existence of sex discrimination and sex stereotyping 
in the paid work force and In vocational education, the relationships 
between the two, and the costs of discrimination and stereotyping both 
to individual females and males and to the society at large 
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• identify sources and manifestations of sex discrimination and sex 
stereotyping in the operation of vocational education programs and 

to apply the requirements of Title IX and Title 11 to the determination 
of change needs 1n their own programs 

• develop the skills necessary to ellnilnate discrimination and to over- 
coitie stereotyping in their own job functioning 

• design and Implerient programs free from discrimination and stereotyping 
which can provide both females and males the opportunity to 

- prepare for occupations which suit ttieir interests and abilities 

- obtain the skills necessary for Independent living 

A variety of methods may be used to support vocational education personnel 
In the change process— written Information may be provided, consultation may be 
made avanable, briefings or meetings may be conducted, training programs may 
be Implemented, demonstration programs may be undertaken, and evaluation and 
reinforcement systems may be Installid. The needs and rasources of particular 
programs or Institutions will determine the forms of support which are most 
appropriate; It is inportant, however, that all vocational education personnel 
be provided some fortu of ongoing support for development and change related to 
sex equity. 

One of the most common forms of staff development related to sex equity in 
vocational education is the inservlci training session. STEPS TOWARD SEX EQUITY 
IN^ VOC ATIONAL EDUCATION; AN INSERVICE TRAINING DESIGN p rovides a tr aining design 
and materials which may be used in conducting a one-day training session for 
vocational education personnel; it Is designed for use by persons who have 
responsibility for an Introductory— or 1ntermed1ate--level workshop on sex 
equity which may be Implemented with large numbers of vocational educators. 

This publication Is one of seven in a series designed to assist vocational 
educators, students, and parents understand the need for sex equity in vocational 
education and the steps which may be taken to achieve such equity. The other 
publications Include: 

Progr aTOiinq for the Future: An Administrator's Handbook for A chieving Sex 
Equity in Vocational Educat ion ~' ' ^ 

Try It, You' ll Like It: A Student's I ntroduction to NoriseHst Vocational 
Education — ~~ ^ 

Try It. You' ll Like It; A Teacher's Guide 

An Equal Chance. A Paren t's Introduction to Sex Fairness i n Vocational 
Egucatlon ~— — 

What's Wrong Wi th These Pictures? and Our World Is Chanqinq 
(two posters dialing with nonsexist choices in occupations 
and m vocational education— for a general audience) 



These pubUcatloni may be used to support and reinfofce the training 
dtsign outlines 1n this publication* or the training design may be used 
Independently of any others. 
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HOW TO USE THIS TRAINING DESIGN 



STEPS TOWARD SEX EQUITY IN VOCATiONAL EDUCATIONi AN INS ERVICE TRAINING 
DESIGN provides a step^by'Step guide for^ the 1rnp1ementat1on of a one-day workshop 
on sex equity for vocational education personnel. The design 1s suitable for 
either an introductory or intermediate workshops It is organized to facilitate 
the provision of general infomiatlon regarding sex equity 1n vocational education 
to a large number of persons as well as to provide assistance to part'lcular groups 
of vocational educators— administrators, Instructors, and counselors— In identi- 
fying their particular responsibn it1es for sex equity 1n practices and progranis. 

The materials In this publication niay be used in several ways: 

• as the design and supporting materials for a one-day Inservice 
workshop (or two three-hour training sessions) for vocational 
education personnel 

• as stimulus materials for the adaptation and design of other activities 
or materials which can assist vocational education personnel In 
achieving sex equity (e,g.» Information packets, self-Instructional 
materials, etc) 

t as resources for the preservlce education of vocational educators 

The publication is orgarilzed in three parts: 

Part I Introductory Materials 

Materials contained In this first section are designed to 
assist Individuals in using this publication. " TNy provide a 
general frame of reference for the' consTd¥rat1o»X the sectiotis 
Wich foTlow and a number of specTflcsuggeYtTohs regarding the 
ImplemehWtfoh oT'tfie design. 

Part II The Inservice Training Design 

Part II contains the detailed step-by-step outline of ten 
sequential training activities. For each activity the outline 
specifies objectives, materials required for facilitators and 
participants, suggested training content and procedures , and 
time schedules. 

Part III The Participant Morkbook 

The participant materials corresponding to the activities 
outlined 1n the training design are organized into a "Participant 
Workbook." This workbook should be reproduced for use by 
participants during the workshop and for reference after the 
workshop. 
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P^^S ^^JV VOCATIONAL EDUCATION; AN INSERVICE TRAINING 
PM has baen aeyeioped to faelHtate aetualworkshop ^lnp Ult1€ntat^Qn by " 
personnel with limited pHop experience In workshop Impleinentatlon and/or the 
subject mattir which Is relevarit to consideration of se5( eqult^^ In vocational 
education. It Is beyond the scope of this publication, however, to provide the 
background Information on workshop design, implementatton, and evaluation which 
would otherwise be desirable. Educatfon personnel reviewing the training design 
or conslderlngjts use may nonetheless find It useful to review the following 
questions which should be considered with regard to use of this or any other 
training design. 

Is the workshop deslo n appropriate for the purpos es of target qroups 
, for which It may be Imp lementfldr ■ " — ^ 

The Inservlce training needs of vocational educators related to sex 
equity may vary from nfieds for Initial problem-awareness activities 
(e.g., provision of information regarding sex stereotyping In vocational 
education programs) to needs for training in particular Job-related 
content and practice of spaclalized technical skills required for the 
implementation of sex equity programs (e.g., training in techniques 
of nondiscriminatory administration and interpritatlon of vocational 
interest Inventories), it Is important to identify the needs to be 
addressed by a particular workshop or training event and to develop 
or select a workshop design which Is appropriate to these needs. 

The workshop outlined in this publication Is designed to accommodate 
•the needs of persons with little knowledge regarding sex equity Issues 
In vocational education as well as those with a beginning awareness of 
the Issues. Its emphasis is on the provision of cognitive Information 
regarding sex segregation in the paid work force and In vocational 
education programs and the requirements and implications of Federal 
legislation regarding nondiscrimination in vocational education programs. 
It provides participants some opportunities for the development of 
skins in the recognition of sex discrimination In vocational education, 
for the identification of some of the job-related skills required by 
educators for eliminating sex discrimination, and for the initiation of 
personal action planning regarding steps which may be taken to overcome 
sex discrimination and bias in their own prograrns. It does not provide 
opportunity for extensive and specific skins development, nor is it 
designed to deal with the resolution of conflicts between personnel or 
to promote personal affective exploration by participants, although 
modifications could be made 1n the design to accommodate such needs. 

Workshop planners and training personnel should carefully review 
both the general objectives of the workshop outlines in the training 
design (these are stated in the "Workshop Specifications" which precede 
the design) and the specific purposes of each of the ten workshop 
activities (these are stated at the beginning of each activity outline) 
to ensure their relevance and appropriateness to the particular needs 
of their intended workshop target group. 
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similarly, workshop planntrs should also review the training niithodology 
suggested in the design for its suitability for situational needs. The processes 
or methods used in conducting any workshop should be selected for: 

• their appropriateness to workshop objectives 

• their appropriateness to the styles and skills of available workshop 
facilitators 

• their provision of sufficient diversity to acconiiTiodatt different 
participant learning styles 

Because the objectives of the training design emphasize the deliviry of 
cognitive infonnatlon, it relies heavily on the use of lecturette and question- 
answer processes. The sknis required of workshop facilitators for the 
presentation of these activities are also less specialized than those which are 
required for the presentation of more affectively oriented activities. 

The design also involves the use of personal inventory and skills testing 
or skills practice activities performed by participants individually, as well 
as small group discussions and action planning activities. These are included 
in order to: 

• provide participants an opportunity to practice relevant skills and to 
receive immediate feedback 

• provide participants an opportunity to share reactions and to develop 
small support groups 

• accomiiodate the needs of participants for experiential learning 
activities 

• increase the informality and variety of workshop activities 

The procedures or methods suggested in the training design may be adapted 
to reflectl different emphasis in objectives or to reflect the different styles 
0? skills of workshop perionnel . In considering the procedures or methods used 
In any workshop, it is useful to evaluate whether: 

1) they provide a mixture of affective, cognitive, and experiential 
activities sufficient to accommodate the diversity of participant 
learning styles*, and 



em- 
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2) they follow a logical progression from awareness-building, to probl 
exploration, to skins assessment or development, through stimulati 
of the application of workshop Information by participants in tneir 
relevant personal or professional activities. 

2 What personnel are needed for the imp lementation of the training 
^TqH"and what preparation will they require? 

The selection and preparation of personnel to facilitate workshop 
activities is a critical factor In the implementation of any training 
design. This training design has been developed to facilitate. its use 
by personnel of varying backgrounds, but it Is helpful to consider 
several points regarding their selection and preparation. 



• Although the training design may be implemented by a single 
fLf 1 fL'^^ \ll desirable to utilize a team of several 
facfiltators. Use of a workshop teaiii has the following ad- 
vantagesi . . a «« 

■ ^* iJ^^'^fses the likelihood of ensuring both content ex- 
pertise (knowledge of sex discrimination and sex bias in 
education, of the structure of vocational education programs, 
and of Federal laws pertaining to nondiscrimination and 
sex equity in vocational education and 1n employment) and 
process expertise (knowledge of aroup dyna-mics and skills 
in group processing and training) in the delivery of the 
training design 

- it makas It possible to demonstrate nondiscrimination by 
use of a training team on which both females and males and 
members of racial and ethnic minority groups are represented 

- it makes it possible to increase the diversity of training 
styles and areas of expertise and thus to accomnodate the 
diverse learning styles and needs of workshop participants 

If a facilitator team is utilized, it is important to designate 
one or two persons with responsibility for providing continuity 
and direction throughout all workshop activities. 

• 5J facilitators and assigning training responsibilities, 

It may be useful to observe the following general guidelines: 

- the first three hours of traimng emphasize the provision 

ot cognitive information regarding such topics as work forre 
participation and Federal nondiscrimination legislation- 
presenters with responsibility for activities during thi 
first three hours will require skills In the effective 
delivery and discussion of such Information 

- the second three hours of training are designed to help 
participants apply the cognitive information provided 
earlier to particular situations and Job functions in 
vocational education; presenters with responsibilities 
during this time will require skills in group processing 
and Infonnation and experience regarding the structure 
and operatton of vocational education programs 

• All workshop personnel should have their responsibilities clearly 
assigned well in advance of the workshop event so that each oerson 
5^ thoroughly familiar with the activities 

SLSlrt responsible. Some investment of time will be 

required by facilitators in advance of the training event so that 
they may present the materials in a relaxed and natural way. 

© In addition to essf gnments made to training personnel, several 
persons should be designated to assist with workshop administration 

SfsfHh t J- 5"!^' participant registration ma?lr1 is 

distribution, and general trouble-shooting should be specified 

K^M^^I^rl^ training event will involva a large number of 

pfl" C I pan uS , 

-8- 
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3. How rnuch flexibnity is desirable in Im plementir g the training deslfln? 

The training design is intended as a guideline for the implementation 
of a training exptrience, not as a prescription that must be followed 
without deviation. The activities and Siquence outlined in this design 
have been field-tested successfully with a variety of groups, but it 
should be recognized that no single design 1s appropriate for all 
situations. Facilitators should use the design to assist them in 
meeting the needs of participants rather than as a constraint to 
necessary flexibility. 

For example, suggested timelines have been provided for each of the 
activities Included In the training design. These timelines give general 
suggestions only, some groups of participants my need to spend more 
time on a single activity than Is Indicated 1r the outline and may be 
able to omit another activity, while others may find it impossible to 
move through the entire sequence of activities in the time ayailabie. 
The facnitator should be sufficiently familiar with the training design 
and activities to determine the modifications wfitch may be appropriate. 
For example, if a facilitator determines that a trairing gi"oup is 
inexperienced and needs a heavy emphasis on the provisions of the 
Title IX regulation, she/he may then choose to omit the ^Assessing bex 
Equity Activity" and suggest that participants may find it useful to 
complete those worksheets on their own time or to discuss them over 
lunch if a common lunch is to be provided. It is also possible to 
expand the times provided for all workshop activities if additional 
training time is available. 

In a number of activities suggested lecturette content has been pro- 
vided in detail, ^gain, these lecturettes are intended as suggestions 
only. Facilitators should be strongly encouraged to outline the 
lecturettes in their own styles of speech and presentation, and to 
emphasize, delete, or add various sections as they feel appropriate 
to the needs of the participants. In no case should the suggested 
lecturettes be read to participants j they are intended as guides for 
facilitator preparation and review. Facilitators should become 
sufficiently famniar with any content to be presented so that they may 
present It in a relaxed and natural way. 

The primary guideline which should be observed In the implementation 
of the training activities is that care should be taken to meet the 
needs of the majority of the participant group. Facilitators shou d 
avoid modifications which may address the needs of only a few participants 
and attempt to meet the needs of individuals during break periods or 
after the workshop without detaining the entire group. 

4. What facilities, equipmen^^ - and resources are reeded for implementation 
of th eJwoT'kshopT 

The physical facilities provided for a workshop can make a signifi- 
cant difference in the difficulty or ease of Its implementation. This 
workshop requires a room sufficiently large to accommodate all the < 
participants and to permit their movement Into snan groups around the 
room. Moveable tables and chairs facilitate grouping and regroupin of 
participants.. Attention should be given to ensuring ^^at facilities are 
well-lighted, at a comfortable temperature and v/ell-venti lated, and with- 
in access of restrooms. It 1s desirable to Inspect facilities well m 
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f-. J5^®^"1p'"*"* *2 utilized in any workshop should be obtained and 
It lti ^" advanca of the wor-kshop to check Its effective operation. Tha 
?f ^LfSJfi ; ^e^ignfd to require minimal amounts of equipment. It 

n fdHftllJ V"^ !!f P""!"* y ^ '"*r'««'"s ^"^^ available to the fact11tator(s 
in addmon, a chalkboard and overhead projector inay be used to advantage. 

This training design reflects the assumption that the effectiveness 
OT anj^ training is increased by the use of participant worksheets and 
resource materials. Such materials .provide an irnpSrtant melhod of 
participant involvement during the workshop as well as collection of 
rln^nSl* /®'f l^f Pai^ticipant uce after the workshop. Although 
reproduction of materials for participants may sometimes seem like an 
e^^PpJ^ture, written materials art one Important means of 
reinforcing workshop learnings and participation. 

How should participants be involved In the workshop? 

Considerations regarding the involvement of participants in the 
workshop event usually revolve around two issues: whether workshop 
part cipation should be voluntary or mandatory, and to what extent 
participants should be involved in the workshop planning process. 

^determination of whether workshop participation should be voluntary 
or mandatory should be made in consideration of the workshop objectives, 
the job requi renients of various staff groups, and other situational 

wh®+h^ naif be relevant. The training design may be appropriately 
used whether participation is voluntary or mandatdry. It Is important 
to remember, however, that whether participants are notified of the 
obligation to attend or invited to partidpatel a clear and positive 
statement of workshop sponsorship, workshop purposes and objectives, 
and the time and location of the workshop can do much to establish a 
positive climate for the workshop and to aneviate uncertainties or 
anxieties experienced by participants. It Is also important that 
participants are notified or invited in sufficient time to allow fnr 
personal planning or scheduling and for clarification of any questions 
regarding participation. It may also be useful to provide short pre- 
paratory reading material which can raise interest In or establish an 
initial context for the workshop. 

Another method of establishing a positive workshop climate is to 
involve participants (or representatives of the workshop target groups) 
in workshop planning activities. This might be done through simple 
written or oral needs assessments which serve both to provide informa- 
tion about the felt needs of participants and to introduce participants 
to basic workshop issues. It might also be accomplished by simply 
keeping key participants informed of various stages of planning or 
decisionmaking, or by requesting the assistance of selected participants 
in obtaining workshop facmties, reproducing resource materials 
introducing resource persons, etc. 

-10- 
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The tfalning deiign specifies no procedyrts for participant In- 
volvement prior to workshop Implementation j workshop personnel should 
select procedures which are appropriate to the size, structure, and 
climate of their particular agencies or institutions. 

What guidelines should be observed by facilitators throughout the 



Workshops dealing with sex equity often involve participants in a 
questioning of some of their earliest learnings and most basic beliefs 
and assumptions. Individuals dealing with these issues may have negative 
feelings about changing roles of males and females in our society and 
experience fear or anger about sex equity efforts in education. It is 
critical that workshop facilitators understand that these reactions are 
to be expected and how to handle them in positive ways. Some suggestions 
for dealing with possible resistance or rejection of the ideas covered 



Workshop facilitators should 

• remember that change in knowledge, attftudes, and skills requires 
time and continued support. Each person must move through a pro- 
cess of exploring, understanding, and acting on new ideas before 
they can be accepted. Rejection of ideas presented in the work- 
shop should not be interpreted as a personal rejection of the 
presenter. 

» work to provide continuing support to participants even when they 
are met by disagreement and/or resistance. Responses to be avoided 
by workshop personnel includet 

- Oefenslveness— the eKpresslon thrpugh words or behaviors 
that a facilitator or resource person feels as if an 
attack has been made against her/his personal ability or 
adequacy. Workshop personnel siiould try to maintain an 
open attitude and deal with the ideas presented by the 
participant rather than the internal feeltfigs that may be 
created. 

- Rejection of the group—the categorization of an individual 
or group as "hopeless." One of the ways that facilitators 
may deal with persons who disagree is to reject them. It is 
important that workshop leaders maintain communications with 
all participants and continue to work through the feelings 
and ideas presented. 

- Future pred1ctions--statements to an individual or the 
group such as "I'm sure you'll eventuany see 1t way." 
Although It 1s quite likely that many who reject ideas 
presented In workshops will change over a period of time, 
1t 1s not helpful to dismiss the issues being considered 
by making future predictions. 




in the workshop are outlined below* 
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- Avoidance of the issuts-dropptng relevant controversial 
issues before they have been considered* Avotding open 
consideration of possible implications of the Title IX 
regulation through a conment such as "There's really m 
need for major changes in most programs" dois not contribute 
to participant learning or probleni solving. Workshop 
facilitators should anticipate some of the controversial 
quistions or concirns which art likely to be raised and be 

Miff's?! ^1**^ admitting uncertainty 

and a ^lllingness to help participants obtain asslstanc© 
from other sources . 

- Ovircontrol of the participant group— pressing the group 
ahead regardless of their presant needs or abnity to deal 
with some of the issues. Overscheduling a workshop agenda 
so that time Is not available for clarification questions, 
or for consideration of the iinpTI cations of the infosTnation 
in small group discussion are'all eKamples of overcontrol 
of the participant group. Workshop plans must Include time 
to ensure that participants have the opportunity for Initial 
exploration and evaluation of the Information presented. 

' ^ork to maintain a climate where participants' questions, feelings, 
and, opinions can Be expressid and considered. Maintain a non- 
jMdgmental approach toward the expression of feelings or opinions 
wnich differ froni those being expressed in the workshop. 

• provide participants with concrete Infomiation and materials 
whenever possible. Much of the resistance to accepting chanqe 
occurs when people do not understand the rationale for change 
and the specific steps that must be taken in implementing change. 
It IS essential that participants be given opportunity to 
Identify specific directions for change, to develop the necessary 
SKI lis for change, and to receive support and assistance during 
this process, ^ 

jrovisions should be mad e for evaluatTon of t he workshop? 

Evaluation of any workshop experience must Involve two basic 
considerations: 

• What activities of the workshop were useful to parti ci pants? 

* 

§ What are the implications of the workshop experience for future 
sex equity efforts? 'ui.uie 

It 1s important that some assessment of the value of the snecific 
workshop activities be made In order to encourage participants to evaluate 
their experiencesi to gain information about participants' learning 
styles; and to diagnose needs for follow-up workshops and activltiis 
fl simple procedure for evaluation has been included In the training 
design. This activity 1s important not only as a means of ewaluatlng 

inrnn^Lfnf i a mechanism for reinforcing participants and 

encouraging further activity. 
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Ideally, Itu^ltinentatlon of the training design should provide a 
method of fnltlattng an ongotng sirlas of stx equity activities. It 
should be follovfed up by such activities as contiruing skills develop- 
ment and skills pi-actlce sasslons for specific groups of personnel; by 
the iRiplwientatton of special projects and task forces i by specittl 
»*icogni1t1orii programs for equity efforts, and by continuing efforts to 
Idgntify staff deyelopment needs relevant to se^ equity. It is only 
within the franieTOrk of an ongotng program of staff development and 
relnforcetnent that sex equity fn vocational education will be achieved. 



PART 11, THE INSERVICE TRAIMNG DESIGN 



^0 



STEPS TOWARD SEX EQUITY IN yOCATIONAL EDUCATION: 
AN INSERVICE TRAINING DESISN 



Workshop Specifications 



The following Inservice training design outlines a one-day Inservica 
training workshop for vocational educators which can increase their knowlidge 
of sex dlscrinii nation and sex bias and extend their skill s In Identifying and 
Implefnentlng steps which need to be taken for the attainment of sex equity 
In vocational edycatlon programs. It Is not designed as an inflexible format 
which must be Implamented In a prescribed way. Rather * It is designed as a 
detailed I step-b>NStep process which may be used either 1n its present form 
or as a starting point for adaptation and modification to meet specific needs 
of a particular group or situation. 

The fDllowIng specifications have guided the development and the format 
of the materials in their present fonrit 

Workshop population : Vocational educational personnel from secondary and 
^ostsecondary programs, including administrators, Instructional staffs 
counselors and student services staff. 

Group size : Flexible 

Workshop objectives : The objectives for the workshop are to provide participants 
with an opportunity: 

i to Identify manifestations of sex discrimination and sex bias In vocational 
education programs 
# 

• to assess their knowledge of women's and men's participation 1n the paid 
work force and In vocational education programs 

. • to review data regarding women's participation and status 1n the paid 
work force and female and male enrollments In vocational education 
programs 

• to review the provisions of the Title IX regulation as they relate to 
vocational education programs 

• to review the provisions of the Education Amendments of 1976 which are 
related to sex equity in vocaMonal education programs 

• to assess the progress of efforts to implement Title IX and the sax 
equity provisions of the Education Amendments of 1976 in their own 
programs/1 ns t i tu t i ons 

• to identify the various influences which may affect the educational and 
vocational choices of females and males 

t to strengthen their skills In the recognition of manifestations of sex 
bias and sex discrimination In wcitlonal education 
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• to Incrtase their skills In the formulation of program plans for 
implonentlng sex equity efforts In vocational education 

• to develop personal action plans for working toward sex equity within 
their own Institutions or agencies 

Material s needed ; 

For participant use: 

• Participant Workbook as provided In Part III of this publication 
(Including Participant Agenda, Worksheets 1-22, and answer sheets for 
speclffed worksheets]. One copy of the workbook should be prepared for 
each participant. 

For facilitator use: 

• Training design provided In Part 11 of this publication 

• Newsprint and marker; chalkboard and chalk 

• Overhead projector and acetate transparencies (optjohal) 

Facilitators required : Although the session may be conducted by a single person. 
It is preferable in most cases to share responsibilities among several 
persons (fanale and male) who possess both subject matter expertise and 
group process skills, and who represent racial-ethnic diversity, 

Facilitator preparation required : 

The facllitator(s) should: 

• thoroughly review this training design and all participant materials 

• review and outline suggested lecturettes and adapt them to accotmodate 
unique group needs and facllitator(s) style (s) 

- Opening comments (Section I) 15 minutes 

- Women and Men In the Paid Work Force 

(Section II) 20 minutes 

- Sex Segregation in the Work Force and 1n 

Vocational Education: What Are the 

Relationships? (Section II) 15 minutes 

- Vocational Education and Title IX' 

Requirements (Section 11 I) 20 minutes 

- Review of the Sex Equity Provisions of 

the 1976 Education Amendments (Section IV) 15 minutes 

• complete sample choices of all worksheets and prepare to lead discussions 
as suggested In this design 

• prepare charts Indicated In "Materials needed" portion of each section of 
the training design 

• procure equipment and supplies needed for workshop 
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• newsprint and markarsi chalkboard and chalk 

* overhead projector and transparencies (optional) 
- pencils for an participants 

Facl 1 1 11 iS requl red i Meeting rooi?i to accoimnodati expected number of participants 
moveable tables and chairs will facilitate small group work. 

Timi requirad : Six hours of actual training timei the one-day forniat suggested 
In this design also Includes tv/o l5-m1nute breaks and a 75-minute lunch 
period. 



STEPS TOWARD SEX EQUITY IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



WORKSHOP AGENDA* 
(for group faenitator usa) 



8^30 a.m. Coffeep faglstratlons matartals display (optional) 
9i00 a.m. I INTRODUCTORY ACTIVITIES AND NEEDS ASSESSMENT 
Opining Conmints 

" WilCOTie and Introductions 

* Purposes of the workshop 

* Overview of the dais's actlvittes 

Identifying Stxism 1n Vocational Education* -^ 
A Senaral Assess me nt ~ ' 

i 

« Individual activity— "Assessing Sexism In 
Vocational Education Programs-' 

* Patrad discussions 

* Total group discussion 



35 MINUTES 



5 minutes 
5 minutes 
5 minuter 



5 minutes 
10 minutes 
5 minutes 



9:35 a.m. 



10:25 a.m* 



11 THE SOCIAL/ EDUCATIONAL CONTEXT OF SEX EQUITY 
IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION i FEMALES AND MALES 
IN THE WORK FORCE AND IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

* Individual act1vity«-"Female and Male 

Participation in the Paid Work Force and In 
Vocational Education Programs^ What Are 
the Facts?" 

- Lecturette--" Women and Men in the Paid 

Work Force" 

* Questions and answers 

- Structured group di$cuss1on-*"Sex Segrega* 

tion in the Work Force and In Vocational 
Education: What Are the Relationships?" 

BREAK 



SO MINUTES 



5 minutes 

20 minutes 
10 minutes 



15 minutes 
15 MINUTES 



10:40 a.m. Ill 



THE LEGAL CONTEXT OF SEX EQUITY IN VOCATIONAL 

EDUCATION: NONDISCRIMINATION LAWS 45 MINUTES 

- Lecturette--"Vocat1onal Educational and 

Title IX Requirements" 20 minutes 

- Questions and answers 10 minutes 
* Individual act1v1ty*-"SeK Dtscrimi nation in 

Vocational Education: What Does the Law 

Say?" 5 minutes 

- Total group discussion 10 minutes 



♦Participants' agenda may be found 1n Part II L 



11:30 a.m. IV THE LEGAL CONTEXT OF SEX EQUITY IN VOCATIONAL 

EDUCATIONj program REQUIREMENTS 35 MINUTES 

- Lecturette— "Review of the Sex Equity Pi-ovistons 

of the 1976 Education Amendnients" 15 minutes 

- Sinan group dtscuss1onS""Impl1catl6ns of the 

' 1976 Education Amendinents for* Local Vocational 

Educatton Progfams" 10 minutes 

- Total group discuss 1on 10 minutes 

11:55 a.m. V ASSESSING SEX EQUITY EFFORTS IN VOCATIONAL 

EDUCATION 20 MINUTES 

- Individual activity— "Assessing Sex Equity 

in Vocational Education" 10 minutes 

- Total group discussion 10 minutes 

12:15 p.m. LUNCH 75 MINUTES 

1:30 p.m. VI INFLUENCES ON THE EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL 

CHOICES OF FEMALES AND MALES 35 MINUTES 

- Individual activity— "Influences on the 

Educational and Vocational Choices of 

Females and Males" 5 minutes 

- Small group discussions 15 minutes 

- Total group discussion 15 minutes 

2:05 p.m. VII RECOGNIZING AND COMBATING SEX BIAS AND SEX 
DISCRIMINATION IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

POLrCIES, PRACTICES, AND PROGRAMS 35 MINUTES 

* Sman group discussions— "Manifestations of 
Sex Discrimination and Sex Bias in Vocational 
Education Programs" 8 minutes 

- Total group discussion 4 minutes 

- Individual act1v1ty-*"Recognizing Sexist and 

Nonsexist Behaviors" 8 minutes 

- Small group discussions 10 minutes 

- Total group discussion 5 minuter" 

2:40 p.m. BREAK . 15 MINUTES 

2:55 p.m. VIII OVERCOMINQ SEX BIAS AND DISCRIMINATION IN 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 55 MINUTES ' 

- Sman group activity— "How to Recruit" 10 minutes 

- Small group activity— "Developing a Plan for 

Recruiting Stttdents into Programs Nontradi- 

t tonal to Their Sex" 30 minutes 

- Total group discussion 15 minutes 




3:50 p.m. IX INDIVIDUAL ACTION PLANNING 10 MINUTES 

- Indlvlduil activity— "Developing My Action 

PUn" 5 minutes 

> Total group discussion 5 minutes 

4:00 p.m. X SUMMARY AND EVALUATION IS MINUTES 

- Summary conments 5 minutes 

- Completion of evaluation forms ' 5 minutes 

- Closing conments 5 minutes 

4:15 p.m. ADJOURNMENT 



INTRODUCTORY ACTIVITIES AND NEEDS ASSESSMENT 
Opening Coniments 

Welcome and Introductions 

Goals of the workshop 

Overview of the day's activitlts 

Identifying Saxism In Vocational Education 

Individual activity— "Assessing Sex Equity In 

Vocational Education Programs'- 
Pairid discussions 
Total group discussion 

ses of the activity : 



35 MINUTES 



5 minutes 
5 minutes 
5 minutes 



5 minutes 
10 minutes 
5 minutes 



The purposes of this activity are: 

• to introduce the workshop facilitators 

• to provide participants with an overview of the workshop goals and 
activities 

t to gather data regarding participants' experiences In identifying^ 
and combating sex discrimination and sex bias in vocational education 
policies I practices I and programs 

9 to establish an open* Informal atmosphere for the workshop 

Materials needed : 

For participant use: 

9 "Assessing Sex Equity in Vocational Education Programs: An Introductory 
Assessment"— Worksheet i 

For facilitator use: 

t Chart (newsprint, chalkboard, or acetate transparency) listing the 
objectives for the workshop 

Objectives for the Workshop , 

• to identify manifestations of sex discrimination and sex bias in 
vocational education pWgrams 

i to assess our knowledge of woman's and men's participation In the 
paid work force and in vocational education programs 

• to review data regarding women's participation and status in the 
paid work force and female and male enrollments In vocational 
education programs 

i to review our understanding of the provisions of the Title IX 
regulation as they relate to vocational education programs 
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• to review the provisions of the Education Amendments of 1976 which 
are related to sex equity in vocational education programs 

• to assess the progress of efforts to Implement Title IX and the 
intent of the sex equity provisions of the Education Amendments 
of 1976 

• to identify the various influences which may affect the educational 
and vocational choices of females and males 

t to strengthen skills in Identification and recognition of the 
manifestations of sex bias and discrimination in vocational education 

• to Increase skills in the formulation of program plans for implement- 
ing sex equity efforts In vocational education 

• to develop a personal action plan for working toward sex equity 
within one's own institution or agency 

• Sheets of newsprint and marker j or chalkboard and chalk 
Activity sequence ; 

1. Welcome and introductions 5 minutes 

The participants should be welcomed to the workshop and given an indica- 
tion of its general purpose. If the workshop is an activity sponsored by a 
local education agency, it may be useful to have the superintendent or an 
aanlnlstrator with responsibility for vocational education programs give 
the welcoming conments and provide some indication of the significance of the 
workshop in the agency's efforts toward sex equity in vocational education. 

An attempt should be made to ensure that all participants understand the 
general purposes of the workshop. Appropriate comments might include: 

"One of the goals of our schools is to ensure that all students 
have an equal opportunity to participate In education programs and 
to grow in ways which are consistent with their Interests, values, and 
abilities. We know that we have not always achieved this goal. During 
past years we have increased our awareness of the ways that equality of 
opportunity may be denied on the basis of race and/or sex. We have 
taken steps to eliminate discrimination within our policies, practices, 
and programs. We are aware, however, that despite these efforts, it is 
still possible to find vestiges of discrimination and bias. If these 
are to be eliminated each of us has a responsibility to take the steps 
which can ensure equity for all students. 

"This workshop focuses on one fonn of discrimination and bias- 
sex discrimination and sex bias as they are manifested in vocational 
education programs. During the workshop we will be examining two major 
concerns—ensuring that the district is 1n compliance with the non- 
discrimination requirements of Title IX of the 1972 Education Amendments 
and assisting Implementation of the provisions and intent of the 1976 
Education Amendments which call for overcoming sex bias in vocational 
education, policies, and practices. 
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"Today we hope that you will have an opportunity to learn more about 
the impHcatlon of these Fedaral laws as they rel4te to your specific 
job responsibnities* Although it 1s important that all personnil within 
our district understand the requiriments and intent of Federal lawsi It 
is even more important that each of us takes seriously our educational 
responsibility to our students. Every student must be g1vin full oppor- 
tunity to explore the options which are consistent with her/his valuess 
interests, and abilities and provided the opportunity to gain the knowledge 
and skills which are necessary for realizing those options. 

"We trust that today will be profitable and that the workshop will 
provide an opportunity for each of us to identify the steps which must 
be taken to achieve sex equity 1n our district*" 

After the welcoming comments, the workshop facilltetors and persons with 
primary responsibnities for the activities of the day should be Introduced 
to the total group* Introductions should be brief and focused on information 
that is relevant to the person's qualifications for carrying out her/his 
workshop responsibilities, 

2, Purposes of the workshop 5 minutes 

The general purposes and the objectives of the workshop should be reviewed 
with the total group. The facilitator may accomplish this by posting a chart 
of the objectives (on newsprintp chalkboard ^ or acetate transparency) or 
distributing copies of the objectives for each participant and then reviewing 
them with the group* 

3* Overview of the day's activities 5 minutes 

After the objectives have been reviewed, the facilitator should briefly 
outline the day's activities* (A copy of the participants' agenda 1s pro- 
vided in Appendix A.) This outline should provide participants with a 
general picture of the variety and sequence of activities. 

Before moving into the next activity* the facilitator should provide time 
for participants to ask qui^stions regarding the objectives or the activities 
of the workshop, 

4, Individual activ1ty""Assessing Sex Equity in 
Vocational Education Programs: An Introductory 
Assessment" 5 minutes 

The facilitator should Introduce this activity by explaining that the 
next activities are designed to accomplish two purposes: 

• to encourage participants to begin to identify examples of sexism in 
programs with which they are familiar 

• to permit the workshop facilitator(s) to gain Information about the^ 
experiences and concerns of the participants which can enable her/him 
to address their needs during session activities 

The facilitator should then ask participants to turn to the worksheet 
entitled "Assessing Sex Equity In Vocational Education Programs: An 
Introductory Assessment"— Worksheet 1. She/he should ask participants to 
take a few moments to look over the questions and answer theifi individually. 



5. Paired discussions 10 minutes 

After participants have had a few minutes to answer the four questions 
on the worksheet, the facnitator should ask the participants to pair up 
with peoplf who are sitting near them (preferably people whom they do not 
know well or who carry out different Job responsl bill ties). The facilitator 
should instruct the parttclpants to Introduce themselves to their partners, 
to indicate their Job responsibilities within vocational education programs, 
and to share their answers to the questions Included on Worksheet 1. 

Participants should be provided approximately ten minutes for their 
paired discussions. Durtng this time, the facllltator(s) should move around 
the room in order to Identify any Issues which should be dealt with in pro- 
cessing this activity or In later session activities. (She/he should avoid 
being drawn into the paired discussions during this observation and parti- 
cipate only by answering any questions which may be raised.) 

6. Total group discussion 5 minutes 

After the pairs have had about ten minutes of discussion (or when 
facilitators feel that the discussions have dwindled or moved on to topics 
outside the scope of the activity^ the facilitator should reconvene the 
total group to share the highlights of their discussions. 

It may be useful to ask facilitators or participants to make notes of 
participants answers on newsprint or chalkboard. The answers provided to 
the first three questions may be used as examples during other workshoo 
activities. ^ 



This activity may be initiated by saying simply "All right, we'll take 
a few minutes now to discuss the kinds of answers we've come up with." 
The questions can then be discussed one at a time. In most instances 
participants will volunteer answers easily. If this is not the case, it is 
usually possible to stimulate participation by asking for reactions to 
suggestions from the workshop facilitator. 

For example, If participants are hesitant to volunteer answers to question 
I, the workshop leader might ask "How many of you notice differences in the 
positions occupied by women and men within the agency/institution?" As hands 
are shown, the facilitator may then ask, "What kinds of differences are they?" 
These stimulus questions might refer to sex differentiation in course enroll- 
ments, the treatment of female and male students by school personnel, 
counseling and counseling tests and materials, curriculum and classroom 
activities, school policies, honors and awards, extracurricular activities, 
and many others. 

In discussing the second question, the facilitator may wish to encourage 
"■•scussion by asking what steps have been taken to implement Title IX of the 
1972 Education Amendmerits. Discussion might be stimulated by determining 
what participants know about the required Title IX compliance procedures- 
notification of students and employees; designation of a Title IX coordinator- 
completion of an institutional self-evaluat1oni and establishment and 
publication of a grievance procedure. 
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stimulus questions for identifying barriers to the elimination of 
differential treatment of students and employees may focus on such issues 
as awareness of the problem, comnitment to change^ or skills for change; 
they may involve students, parents, community groups ^ or education personnel; 
they may range from such subjective factors as attitudes to more concrete 
factors such as the need for funds or instructional materials. 

Participants may find the final question on the worksheet (the question 
regarding outcomes of the attainment of sex equity) difficult to understand 
or to respond to. Those who are uncertain of the issues involved may respond 
with such answers as "We HI be in compliance with the law," or they may even 
question whether the results of sex equity programs may not be to force 
students into courses in which they are not really interested. If some 
participants do not suggest that the Important rfesults of sex equity efforts 
In vocational education will be to decrease sex segregation in the paid work 
force, to prepare women for better paying jobs, and to free both women and 
men to develop a full range of abilities and skills which can help them to 
function both in the paid work force and in the home, the facilitator should 
graduany raise these points In order to provide a transition to the next 
activity, 

. The facilitator should conclude the discussion by explaining to partici- 
pants that they should keep in mind the question of outcomes and results as 
they move through activities and information on the participation of women 
and men In the paid work force and in vocational education, and the legal 
requirements for nondiscrimination and sex equity in vocational education. 

The facilitator may find it useful to leave the newsprint sheets or 
chalkboard presentation displayed for reference throughout the workshop. 
If the sheets are removed at some point, the facilitator may wish to retain 
them for reference during the "action planning" activity which is one of 
the concluding activities for the workshop. 



THE SOCIAL/EDUCATIONAL CONTEXT OF SEX EQUITY IN 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION: FEMALES AND MALES IN THE 
WORK FORCE AND IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 50 MINUTES 

Individual actlvl ty--"Female and Male Participation 
in the Paid Work Force and in Vocational Education 
Programs: What Are the Facts?" 5 minutes 

Leeturette--"Women and Men in the Paid Work Force" 20 minutes 

Questions and answers 10 minutes 

Structured group d1scuss1on--"Sex Segregation In 
the Paid Work Force and in Vocational Education- 
What are the Relationships?" 15 minutes 

Purposes of the activity : 

The purposes of this activity are: 

• to provide the participants with an opportunity to assess their know- 
ledge of patterns of female and male participation In the paid work 
force and in vocational education programs 

• to review with participants data regarding the participation and status 
of females and males In the paid work force 

• to provide participants an opportunity to consider relationships 
between occupational sex segregation 1n the paid work force and sex 
segregation in vocational education course enrollments 

Materials needed : 

For participant use: 

• "Female and Male Participation in the Paid Work Force and in Vocational 
Education Programs: What Are the Facts?" --Worksheet 2 

• "Women In the Work Force: A Fact Sheet" --Worksheet 3 

• "Participation and Earnings of Women and Men in the Paid Work Force and 
Vocational Education Programs" --Worksheet 4 

f "Female and Male Participation in the Paid Work Force and in Vocational 
Education Programs: What Are the Facts7"--Worksheet 2A 

For facilitator use: 

• Transparencies of Vocational Education Worksheet 2 (optional) 

• Transparencies of Vocational Education Worksheet 4 (optional) 
Activity sequence : 

1, Individual activity— "Fimale and Male Partici- 
pation In the Paid Work Force and in Vocational 
Education Programs: What Are the Facts?" 5 minutes 

The activities In Section 11 are designed to involve participants In the 
consideration of the social/educational context of efforts to eliminate sex 
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discrimination and to attain sex equity in vocational education. The 
section begins with an individual activity during which participants check 
their knowledge of the facts regarding female and male participation In the 
paid work force and in vocational education; it moves through a lecturette 
which presents data regarding women's and men's work force participation, 
against which participants can consider their responses to the ijidividuai 
worksheet; and it concludes with a structured discussion during which 
participants assess possible relationships between data regarding occupational 
sex segregation in the paid work force and data regarding female and male 
enronments in various vocational education programs. 

The section and the opening individual activity may be introduced with 
conments similar to those suggested below. (The facilitator should adapt 
the following corments so that they follow from the total group discussion 
which concluded the preceding activity.) 

Suggested conments: 

''We have begun to consider possible results or outcomes of efforts U 
eliminate sex discrimination and to achieve sex equity in vocational 
education during the previous activity. Because most of us are so absorbed 
in our day-to-day responsibilities of delivering skills to our students, 
or of implementing specific programs in our own particular institutions. 
It is often difficult for us to keep in mind the long-range outcomes of 
our efforts or of vocational education programs in general. When we 
think of outcomes, we tend to think of particular students and their 
achievements, or of maintaining funding levels for our programs. These 
are indeed Important outcomes. If we are to comprehend fully the signifi- 
cance of efforts to eliminate sex discrimination in our own programs, 
however, we must consider these programs In their larger context— the way 
our vocational education programs and others across the nation affect 
students' partieipation In the world of work and in society at large. 

"Because vocational education programs function as a direct link 
between education and the world of work, any change In one will necessitate 
or result in a change in the other. One of the major changes in the world 
of work has been women's increasing entry into the paid work force. Eli 
Ginsberg, chairman of the National Commission for Manpower Policy, has 
gone so far as to call the Increase of women in the work force 'the single 
most outstanding phenomenon of our century' and to add that 'its long- 
term implications are absolutely unchartable. . .It will affect women, men, 
and children, and the cummulatlve consequences of that will only be 
revealed in the 21st and 22nd centuries.' 1/ 

"As vocational educators we are particularly affected by this change, 
and particularly responsible for meeting the needs which it creates for 
both women and men. As vocational educators, we need to consider the 
outcomes or results of our efforts to eliminate sex discrimination and 
to provide equity in our programs in terms of the effects they may have 
upon patterns of women's and men's participation 1n the paid work force 
and in other social Institutions. 

"Before we think further about the changes which may result from our 
efforts for nondiscrimination and equity, it is useful to review what we 
know about present patterns of work forpe participation by females and 
males, and what we know about the participation of females and males in 
vocational education programs. In a few minutes, we will review some of 



the recent data 1n these areas; before we do, we would like to give you a 
chance to asstss your knowledge. If each of us 1s to evaluate and respond 
effectively to pressures for change, we will need to make certain that we 
understand the present situation, that our image of the present is con« 
si stent with the reality. 

"In your workbooks, each of you should have a copy of the worksheet 
entitled 'Feinale and Male Participation in the Paid Work Force and in 
Vocational Education Programs: What Are the Facts? ' --Worksheet 2. This 
worksheet will help you to evaluate the accuracy of your information in 
these areas. You'll note that you are asked to read each statement and 
to select the alternative which you believe best supplies the rnissing 
information. Please work individually for about five minutes; if you 
finish early I you may wish to review your answers," 

2* Lecturette--"Women and Men in the Paid Work 

Force" 20 minutes 

The purpose of this lecturette is to review with participants some basic 
data regarding the participation of women in the paid work force and their 
status relativi to that of male workers. It provides participants an 
opportunity to check their answers on Worksheet 2 with the facts presented. 
It is also designed to place the information referred to in Worksheet 2 in 
a context which should help participants to determine the significance of 
this information for their own professional responsi bill ties. 

If the facilitator Is using transparencies to accompany the lecturette, 
the transparencies should be prepared for display. The transparencies 
corresponding to the lecturette would be made from Worksheet 3^ "Women in 
the Work Force--A Fact Sheet," and Table 1 of Worksheet 4, "Occupational 
Earnings of Women and Men in 1974." The facilitator should mask the top of 
each transparency with an opaque sheet and reveal each statement only as it 
is covered in the lecturette* The facilitator may wish to call attention 
to the fact that a sunmary of the facts presented during the lecturette may 
be found In the participants* workbooks 1n Worksheets 3 and 4, 

If a transparency is not used, the facilitator may wish to suggest that 
participants follow the lecturette by turning to Worksheet 3 in their work- 
books. , 

The facilitator should note that the suggested lecturette provided below 
Includes statistical information to support each point. The infomation 
provided is detailed; the facilitator should summarize the information, 
abridging or emphasizing certain points according to the apparent needs of 
the group. 

Suggested lecturette: 

"We would like now to consider the issues raised in Worksheet 2 in 
greater detail. We are going to review some of the basic data which 
describe women's present participation in the paid work force and their 
status in relation to that of male workers. During the review, try to 
check your answers to the questions on Worksheet 2 against the infomation 
presented, {You will have an opportunity following the review to look 
at an answer sheet,) 
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"This review should serve three major purposes: 

• It should enable us to understand some of the social conditions 
which have given rise to concern for the elimination of sex 
discrimination and the achievement of sex equity in vocational 
education. 

• It should help us to understand the needs of our students, female 
and male, for vocational education which can enable them to 
participate effectively in the work force as It exists today and 
IS likely to exist in the future. 

t It should help us to identify the baseline conditions from which 
we may evaluate some of the long-range results or outcomes of 
our efforts to eliminate discrimination and bias and to achieve 
sex equity in our programs. 

"We will look first at a number of general iiations regarding the 
participation and status of women 1n general, and second at some of the 
particular information regarding women from racial-ethnic minority group. 

"We will be reviewing a lot of information in a very short time. 
Listen for the major points, don't worry about making note of all the 
figures. We will be following the major points on the chart you see 
displayed. Each of you has a fact sheet sumnarizing the data. 

Women's Participation in the Paid Work Force 

Women are enter ing the paid work force at steadily increasing rates . 

"Since the turn of the century, women have been entering the paid 
work force at steadily increasing rates and this trend is expected to 
continue. In 1900 women constituted only 20 percent of the paid work 
force in this country; by 1940 this figure was 29 percent. By 1960. women 
made up 33 percent of the paid labor force; by 1970 this figure had 
climbed up 38 percent, 2/ Today, 41 percent of the paid labor force 
in the U.S. Is female, Tt is interesting to note that the U. S. 
Department of Labor forecasts made as recently as three years ago did 
not predict that this 41 percent figure wp,uld be attained until 1985. ZJ 

"If wonen's entry into the paid work force continues to increase at 
its present rate, women will comprise SO percent of the paid work force 
by the turn of the century if not before. 4/ 

"Increasing rates of entry into the paid work force are characteristic 
of all groups of women in our society, regardless of: 

Racial or ethnic group membership— Women of all racial -ethnic groups 
on Which data are available {White, Black, Hispanic, Asian, and Native 
Americans) are entering the paid work force at increasing rates. B/ 
(There are, however, historical and contemporary differences regarding 
the participation of women of these groups in the paid labor force. 
We will review some of these differences when we consider the special 
Issues related to minority women.) 
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Age— F1f^-four percsnt of all women between 18 and 64 years of age 
are In the paid work force. In every age group between ages 18 and 
54, at least 56 percent of all women are in the paid labor force. 
Only after the age of 55 does women's labor force participation drop 
bilow 50 percent. For all groups of women age 16 through 54 labor 
force participation rates have been consistently increasing. %J 

Marital status- -Three-f1fths of all women who are in the paid work 
force are married and living with their husbands ^ more than one-fifth 
have never been married*, and nearly one-fifth are widowed, divorced, 
or separated from their husbands. TJ According to a recent 
Department of Labor survey, both husbands and wives are working in 
nearly half (47.1 percent) of the nation's marriages. The survey 
concludes that 'the concept of a family where the husband is the only 
breadwinner and the wife is a homemaker out of the labor force... dots 
not represent the typical American family of the middle 1970's.' ^ 

Maternal status— Although the presence or absence of children in the 
home does affect a woman's participation in the paid labor force, 
more and more mothers are working for pay outside the home. The 
number of working mothers has tripled since 1950. There were 14 
minion women with chndren under 19 1n the paid work force in 1975. 
This figure represents 47 percent of all worren with children under 
18, and it reflects an increase of 4.5 million since 1965. 9/ 
Although mothers of children under 6 years of age have the lowest 
labor force participation rate of any group of mothers, their 
participation is also increasing at a faster rate than any other 
group. Today, 39 percent of all mothers with children under 6 are 
in the paid work force. Ig/ 

The number of years that the average woman can expect to participate 
in the paid wpfk^f orce J s 1 ncreas jng~ 

"The average young woman today can anticipate 22.9 years of paid 
anployment. If she remains single, she will work for pay outside her 
home for 40 years; if she marries but has no children, she will work 
for 30 years. The average young woman who has children can expect to 
work for between 15 and 25 years, depending on the number of children 
that she has. JJ/ 

Women's Status in the Paid Work Force 

Women tend to be concentrated in a llinlted number of women's 
occupations, most of which tend to be lower paying than those 
occupatio^ns in which males predCTnT^^i ^ 

"Nearly 70 percent of all women working for pay are employed in three 
occupational groups: clerical occupations (which anploy 35 percent of all 
women workers), service occupations (which employ 18 percent), and 
professional a|d technical occupations (which employ IS percent). In 
contrast, only SO percent of the men in the paid labor force are employed 
in the three occupational categories which employ the largest numbers of 
men: skilled crafts (in which 21 percent of all male workers are employed), 
professional and technical occupations (which employ 14 percent), and 
managerial occupations (which employ 14 percent). Jl/ 
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"The occupations In which women pr-edom1nate typically pay lower 
wages than those in which men predominate. Let us look again at tht 
three occupational categories which employ tht largest numbers of men 
and women, and at the average yearly income which females and males 
employed in these occupations can expect, 

I'JiT^^ employed in clerical occupations earned an average of $6,827 
In 1974. Wofflen working as service workers earned an average of $5,046 
in 1974, and women ii#loyed in professional and technical occupations 
earned an average of $9,570 in this same year. 

* f'P^^'^®^ " skilled crafts workers had an average yearly income 
of $12,028 in 1974. Men working in professional and technical occupa- 
tlons In this same year earned an average of $14,873 while men employed 
as managers earned an average of $15,425. When we consider all 

groups of workers together, we find that for every dollar earned by male 
workers, fanale workers earn 57*. 

"One explanation frequently offered for the differences in pay between 
these occupational categories Is that different amounts of educational 
preparation are required for each. It Is Important to note, however, 
that In 1974, the median income earned by women workers with four years 
of college was less than the median Income of men who had completed 
eight years of elementary school. H/ 

"Another explanation offered for income differences is that women 
In the labor force are more likely than men to be employed on a part- 
time basis. However, when only year-round full-time workers are con- 
sidered, the median Income of females in 1974 was $6,772, while the 
median income of males was $11 ,835. 15/ 

Wonien earn less than men even when they are employ ed in the same 
occupational categorTir i ~ ~ — — ~- — 

"The disparities between the earnings of women and men employed in 
the same occupational groups are Illustrated 1n Table 1 of Worksheet 4." 



If transparencies are being used, the facilitator should display Table 1 
at this point, perhaps reading to participants selected figures from the far 
right column if visibility 1s difficult. If transparencies are not used, 
the facilitator, should refer participants to Table 1 of Vocational Education 
Worksheet 4. i 

"You will note that the disparity is least for nonfarm laborers, 
where men's earnings exceeded women's by only 38.3 percent in 1974. The 
disparity Is greatest for sales workers, where the average earnings of 
men exceeded those of women by 142.3 percent. Such differences may be 
explained by two factors: 

Even when males and females are employed in the same occupational 
categories, considerable sex segregation exists in the jobs w1th1n 
those categories. For example, female sales workers predominate in 
retail sales jobs, while males predominate In the higher paying 
Industrial and wholesale areas. 

Women workers are paid less than male workers for performing the 
sare Job. 
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(From this point on thi lecturette again corresponds to Workshiet 3. 
The facilitator should ra^dlspla^ this transparency or remind participants 
to refer back to this worksheet.; 

Women In the paid labor force are more Hkely than males to be 
ugegigjgyetf . 

"In 1975 the unemployment rate for women was 9.3 percent? foi" males, 
the figure was 7,9 percent. 16/ 

Two- thirds of woron in the paid labor force today work outside the 
harit Cue to aconanf c need . 

"Two-thirds of the women who work outside the honie do so out of 
economic need. Seven out of every ten women workers (68 pircent) support 
themselves or their families, or they supplemtnt their husband's low 
1ncomf#. Forty-two percent of all women workers have no husband present. 
Of the married wonen workers with a husband present, twenty-six percent 
are supplementing husbands' incomes which are below $9,999. XJJ 

"Of particular concern In this category are the women who head 
families. Today, one out of every eight families in the United States is 
headed by a female, 18/ According to one recent prediction, four out 
of ten young women now In high school will become heads of families i 
they will be the sole support of themselves and their chlldran. J|/ 

Minority Women in the Paid Work Force 

"The generalizations and figures we've Just reviewed are based on 
Information regarding all women in the paid work force In this country. 
It is Important that we remember, however, that both the historical and 
contemporary experiences of women In the paid work force differ according 
to their racial -ethnic background. 

"It is also important that we recognize that the minority woman faces 
a double bind in the Job market— she is both a member of a racial -ethnic 
minority group and a female. Most of us today are familiar with informa- 
tion regarding the concentration of minority workers In lower paying 
positions, the higher unemployment rates of minority workers, etc. Many 
of us may not realize the extent to which the minority female worker is 
affected by both her sex and her racial-ethnic minority status. 

In the past, minority women have had much higher rates of pa rticipa- 
tion In the paid worK force than white women . 

"Although the 1975 labor force participation rate of minority women 
was only slightly higher than that of nonminorlty women (56 percent of 
all minority women between ages 18 and 64 were in the paid labor force, 
as compared to 54 percent of all nonminorlty women In this age group), 
minority females have had much higher participation rates than non- 
minority females In the past. 20/ In 1948, the representation of 
minority women in the paid workTorce was about half again as high as 
the representation of nonminorlty females. |1/ Black women have the 
longest history of work force participation of any group of women. The 
1890 census showed an employment rate for Black women more than twice 
the rate of white women. ^ 
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The current rates of labor force parttcipation by mlnQrltv women 
vary aronq different raelal-etl inic groupsl 



Black women: In 1974, Black women accounttd for 11 pirctnt of the 
toMl population of woman In tlie United States and for 13 percent of 
all women in thi paid work force. Todays thf labor force participa- 
tion rates of Black women exceed those of white women in all age 
groups above 25 years, (Although Black women, like women of all 
racial-ithnic groups, are entering the paid work force at Increasing 
rates, the increase for th^ Is Itsi dramatic as a result of their 
high participation rates in the past-) 23/ 

Hispanic women: In 1972, the work force participation rates for 
Hiipamc women were below those of both Black and white women. Work 
force participation rates differ, however, within the various Hispanic 
groups. The work force participation rates of Cuban women were 
slightly higher than those of either Black or white women^ while 
those of Mexican^American and Puerto Rican women ware lower than 
those of either Black or whitt wonien. 24/ 

Asian Ameri can women i Japanese, Chinese* and Pilipino women are 
entering the paid work force at rapid rates. A rnajorlty of Asian 
American families today have two wage earners. 25/ 

N ative American women : According to 1970 census data, 35 percent of 
all American Indian women are In the paid labor force ^ as are 29 
percent of all Aleut and Eskimo wornen, 26/ 

Minority women with children are more likely to work for pay outside 
the home than nonminorlty WCTien witT i childrenP" 

■'Sixty-one percent of minority wornen with children ages 6 to 
17 years were In the paid work force in 1974, as compared with 53 
percent of nonmlnority women in this category* Fifty-two percent of 
minority women with children under 6 were employed as compared to 34 
percent of comparable nonmlnprlty women. 27/ 

Minority women tend to be cgncentrated in the lower paying occupations 
m our society * ' ^ ~ ^ 

"Minority women are less likely than white women to hold white collar 
jobs and more likely to be In either service or blue collar Jobs, The 
proportion of minority women employed In clerical work Is increasing over 
time* howevert while the proportion employed In private household work 
is declining, 28/ 

Minority women have the lowest average incomes of all workers . 

"In 1973, the average yearly Income of white males and females and 
minority males and females employed in a full-time year-round basis was 
as follows: 29/ 

white males $11 |633 

minority males 8,363 

white females 6*54* 
minority females 5,772 
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It 1s 1ntirast1ng to note that when education 1s held constant, the 
Income dlfferintlal between minority and nonminorlty women workers is 
eliminated. 30/ 

Minority females have the higest une m p lo yinent rate of any group 
jn^ tfie jald work force . 

"In 1976, unemployinent rates by race and sex were as follows: 3iy 
white males 7.2 percent 

white females 8.6 percent 

minority males 13.7 percent 

minority females 14.0 percent 

Minority wonen are more likely than white women to be in the paid 
»«;rl€ Torce as a res^^ of jeconorm c need . 

"Of the more than 2 million minority women in the paid work force, 
more than two-thirds (63 percent) have husbands with incomes of less 
than $10,000 a year. (For white women in the labor force, the comparable 
figure is 43 percent.) 32/ Nearly one In three minority families is_^ 
headed by a woman, who Is the sole support of herself and her family.' 33/ 

3, Questions and answers 10 minutes 

After presenting the data outlined above, the facilitator should provide 
participants an opportunity to ask questions on the data presented to thir _ 
point. She/he should use this time In order to clarify Information provided , 
in the lecturette as needs are Identified by participants, and to assist 
participants In considering: 

t some of the questions frequently asked to "explain" differential work 
force participation patterns by women and men 

• the Implications of the data presented in the lecturette for vocational 
educators and students 

If participants do not ask questions regarding exp.lanations for the data 
presented, the facilitator may wish to pose several such questions for 
discussion by the total group, or to raise several of these questions and 
provide the appropriate answers. (Because of the amount of material presented 
in the preceding lecturette, the facilitator should make every effort to 
keep the group as actively Involved In a question/answer process as possible.) 
In most groups a discussion of such questions can help participants to 
articulate whatever reservations they may have regarding the data presented 
and It serves to model responses that participants may find useful in dis- 
cussing the issues with colleagues and/or students. Several sample questions 
and responses of this sort are outlined below. 

Sample questions and answers: 

Is there really any problem? Don't women have it better today than 



they've ever had It? 
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w«» « fiw years we've seen mar^ ixamplss of 'firsts' for 

yS®!^: 5^ ^^rcm pnots, tha first womin coal minirs. 

the first policewomen, etc. Women are breaking barriers and movl no i^ti 
new occupat ons. Some people see these firsts and generalize that^ 
women s position In the paid labor force has improvid. Although some 
women have been able to linprove their situations in the paid labor forcf 
tuts is not true when we consider the majority of women workers. 

"The differenttal between the median iiicome of women workers as 
?«?E«r -® ^°^^^^f continues to Increase. In 1956. thi median 

income of all women workers was 63 percent of that of meni in 1974. 
women s median income was only 57 percent of that of men. 34/ 

"Although large numbers of women have entered the paid labor force 

JSSi.Sf «/^f®l"^ ®"*P*'^^ ^O"®*" P»^^"9 J^bs. For example, the per- 
flJn f« 7? clerical workers who are female rose from 53.9 percent in 
w«Ln^-^ Ptrcent In 1974. The percentage of service wSrkers who 
are women rose from 38.4 percent to 63.5 percent over the same period 



In some occupational areas, women's entry into areas nontradltional 
for their sex shows growth. For example, during the sixties the per- 
centage of machinists who are female 'rose from 1.3 to 3.1 percent. 36/ 
Although the rate of growth is encouraging, the actual number of women 
in such occupations are so small that It is too early to draw any 
^°I!^]SI3°"S ^ improved economic status of women. Between 1959 

ana ly/^, for example, the percentage of women employed in crafts 
occupations rose only from 1.0 to 1.4 percent. Although this rise has 
made a difference for individual women, its effect on the total pattern 
of women s work force particl^tlon has been small. 37/ 

Don't women have higher absenteeism and Job turnover rates than men? 

"The belief that female workers are absent from work more often than 
male workers is not supported by data. In 1970 the average female was 
absent from work for 5.3 daysi the average male was 5.4 days 38/ 
Female workers are more likely to be absent from work than male"¥orkers 
Tor acute-Tiinessv whereas male workers are absent more frequently than 
female workers for chronic niness. 

"The beliVdf that women workers have higher Job turnover rates than 
male workers is likewise sot supported by data. The overall Job turn- 
over rate of women appears to be a function of the fact that more women 
than men are employed in low pay, low responsibility jobs for which 
they are overeducated. When occupational level and Income are held 
constant, female workers do not change Jobs significantly more often 
than male workers. 39/ ^ j 

' Don't women hold the jobs they do because neither m en nor women want 
to work for women bosses? • — — __ — — — — — 

"All of us are more comfortable in situations with which we are famili 
Because we are used to seeing men in 'men's jobs' and women in 'women's 
jobs we become uneasy when we think of modifications of this pattern. 
Sex segregated patterns of work force participation thus become self- 
perpetuating. Studies seem to indicate, however, that once we have had 
experience working with someone in a job which Is not traditional for 



that person's sex, our negative fttlings are aneviated. 



'-According to one study, three-fourths of female and male respondents 
who had worked for women managers evaluated them favorably. 40/ Another 
study indicated that in fimis hiring female executives, 8 percent of the 
respondents rated the performance of female executives as better than 
their male predecessors; 42 percent the same as their male predecessors i 
50 percent, as adequate* and none rated their performance as unsatisfac- 
tory. £[/ Generally, those persons who complain about working for a 
woman have never had that experience. 

Can't the different Jobs held by women and men be explained by basic 
ability differences? ^ ^ ^ 

"Although some differences exist between the average female and 
the average male In specific intellectual abilities (females, on the 
average, exceed males 1n verbal ability, while males, on the average, 
exceed females in visual spatial ability) these differefices are not 
so great or so consistently distributed as to make certain occupations 
more appropriate for one sex than for the other, 42/ Similarly, 
although men as a group predominate In physical strength, there are 
many females who are stronger than many males and who are therefore 
capable of performing Jobs requiring physical strength. In any case,, 
technology continues to reduce the number of occupations in which 
physical exertion Is required. 

"Studies investigating possible sex differences in vocational 
aptitudes have similarly failed to document consistent differences of 
practical significance* One study found no sex differences in 14 of the 
20 aptitude and knowledge areas examined; men excelled in two and women 
excelled in four. 43/ Findings of another study indicated no sex 
differences in two out of seven aptitude areas, sex differences favor- 
ing males 1n one area, and sex differences favoring women in the other 
four. 44/ 

What about differences in education? How do they relate to the 
different Job patterns of men and women? 

"Genirally speakings female and male workers are approximately equal 
in the total number of years of school which they have completed, In 
1974, the median years of school completed by sex and race were: 45/ 

white females 12.5 percent 

white males 12.5 percent 

minority females 12.3 percent 

minority males 12.1 percent 

It is important to note here that minority persons complete fewer years 
of total education than do white , and that minority males complete fewer 
years than do minority females. 
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Wi also know that even when educatfon Is held constant (when we 
compare worktrs with coinparable levels of educational achievement ) 
differences remain In the Incomes of the average ftmale and male worker. 
Un fact, the degree of difference Increases as the educational level 
examined Increases.) 46/ 

"We need to look further than Just these very general data, however, 
tven though women and men do complete general Ij^ comparable numbers of 
years of education, we need to examine the types of courses and programs 
in which th^ are enrollid If we are going t@ understand the relationships 
Between their education and their work force participation. We'll be 
discussing data regarding female and male enrollnents in vocational 
education in the next activity." 

Before moving into the next activity regarding relationships between 
sex segregation In the work force and In vocational education, the facilita- 
tor should help participants to consider the significance of the data present- 
ed so far to their functioning as vocational educators. She/he should raise 
the following questions with the group: 

What are the implications of these data for vocational educators? 



are the Implications of these data for the lives of men? How does 
this affect vocational education programs? 

To what extent do you think that vocational education students are aware 
of these data? 

What kinds of things can you do to ensure that female and male students 
have a realistic assessment of the nature of women's participation and 
status In the paid labor force? 

Some of the points which should emerge from this discussion Includes 

• The traditional concept that vocational education should prepare females 
for work Inside the home and males for work outside the home is 
neither realistic nor applicable to the needs of female or male students. 
Female and male students need skills which can prepare them for meaning- 
ful work outside the home and Inside the home, skills which may be 
provided through vocational education programs. 

• Because women are Increasingly supporting themselves and flieir families, 
it IS a matter of econanlc necessity that they be provided opportunities 
to train and to qualify for the higher paying jobs now held predominantly 
by men. r ^ 

t As women have moved into the paid labor force, milas have assumed great- 
er responsibilities for home and child care. In addition, males have 
also gained advantages from women's greater economic Independence and- 
contributions. For some males, women's incriased economic contribu- 
tions have made It possible to select or move to careers that once would 
have been considered "risky" for a male who needed to provide economic 
support for the family. There Is also some evidence that male sex 
stereotypes are breaking down as men move Into traditionally "feminine" 
positions such as airline attendants, day care workers, secretaries, etc. 
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• StudiiS Indicate that secondiry school students have comparatively 
* little awarentss of tht extent of sax segregation In the paid labor 
forca and/or woinin^s secondary status 1n the labor force. Vocational 
educators have the risponsfblllty to ensure that they have ixamlned 
the facti regarding w^Hnan's participation 1n the paid work force and 
that they assist their students In examining these facts and their 
tmpltcatlons for their own education and careers, 

4. Data presentation and structured discussion*- 
"Sex Segregation In the Work Force and in 
Vocational Education: What Are the Relation- 
ships?" 15 m1nut?s 

The purpose of this activity 1s to provide participants an opportunity 
to consider the relationships between the seK-segregated patterns of work* 
force participation discussed in the preceding lecturette and sex-segregated 
patterns of enrollment 1(i vocational education. This 1s to be accomplished 
through the presentation of surranary data regarding these patterns and a 
discussion of these data In the total group. 

Presentation of the data Is facilitated by the use of an overhead 
projector and acetate transparencies of Worksheet 4. If these are unavail- 
able, the facilitator may place the data which appear on Worksheet 4 on 
newsprint charts or refer participants to their participant workbooks. 
Whatever the method of presentation used, the facilitator should have on 
hand all necessary equipment and transparencies/charts before beginning 
the activity. 

The activity might be introduced with comnents similar to the 
followtng: 

"Now we would like to explore the relationships between the 
occupational patterns of women and men and their education experiences- 
1n more detail. We are going to look at several charts regarding the 
participation of woren and men in various occupations and vocational 
education programs. Each of you should look at the Information present- 
ed and consider Its significance for vocational education programs. You 
have copies of the charts In Worksheet 4 of your workbooks*" 

After such general Introductory comrientSs the facilitator should then 
display Tables 2 and 3 of Worksheet 4. The first table shows the distribu- 
tion of woman and men across the major occupational groups , the second shows 
the distribution of females and males across the major vocational .education 
program areas. 

The facilitator should encourage discussion of the data on the transparency 
by asking the group such questions ass 

- Which occupations are most sex^-segregated? 

- Which occupations are least sax-segregated? 

- Which vocational education enrollments are. most sex^segregated? 

- Which vocational education ehrollments are least sex-segregated? 

- What* In your opinion, are the relationships between these two sets 
of data? 



The facilitator should explain to the group that different bases should 
be used tn constdering the two tables. Because the numbers of males and 
femalts entering any vocational education program are potenttally equal, 
a balanced representation of female and male students would be 50 percent 
female and 50 percent male. Because females represent 41.1 percent of the 
paid labor force, a balanced representation would be approximately 60 per- 
cent male, 40 percent female. Participants should keep these bases in mind 
when drawing conclusions about female and male representation. 

Some of the points which should emerge from the discussion 

are: 

• Males are: 79.2 percent of all managerial/administrative workers, 
95.2 percent of all craft and kindred workers, 68.8 percent of all 
operatives, 83.8 percent of the farm workers, and 90.7 percent of the 
nonfarm laborers. 

In vocational education males are the majority of the enrol lees In 
agricultural programs (88.7 percent), technical programs (88.7 percent), 
and trade and industrial programs (87.3 percent). Training in these 
three areas leads directly to employment In occupations in which men 
predominate. 

• Women are: 78.2 percent of all clerical and 61.5 percent of all 
service workers. In vocational education programs females predominate 
1n consumer and homemaking programs (83.2 percent), occupational home 
economics programs (84.7 percent), health occupations (78.7 percent), 
and office occupations (75.1 percent). Again, training in these areas 
leads to employment in the clerical and service occupations in which 
women predominate. 

• Only as sales workers and professional and technical workers are 
women represented 1n proportion to their total representation in the 
paid labor force (42.9 percent and 42 percent, respectively). The 
only vocational education area which is not sex segregated Is distri- 
butive education which has an enrollment which 1s 48.0 percent female 
and 52.0 percent male. 

• Even though It may appear that sales and professional occupations are 
not sex-segregated, we must examine the data in greater detail. Although 
women are proportionately represented In both general categories, 1t 

is important to recall the differential earnings of female and male 
workers in these groups as presented in the first transparency. This 
suggests that segregation of female workers and male workers exists 
within occupational categories. 

In the professional occupational category, for example, we know that 
two out of every five women are employed as elementary-secondary school 
teachers. In the sales category, women are concentrated in the retail 
sales occupations, while men are concentrated 1n the higher-paying 
wholesale positions. 

« The full extent of sex segregation in vocational education programs 
is not reflected in the figures on the chart. Data on the 1976 female/ 
male enrollments in the 155 instructional categories within the various 
major programs Indicated that: 
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" 67 percent (104 CitegoHes) had enronrnents of at least 75 percent 
one sex or the other 

* 39 percent (60 categoriis) had enronrnents that were over 90 
percent one sex or the other 

Such sex segregation w1 thin vocational education program areas con- 
tributes to sex-segragated patterns within occupational areas. 

A comparison of these figures with those of 1972 indicates thati 

- there has been a major decrease in the pircentage of categories 
which are 90 percent slngle-sexi In 1972 this figure was 49 percent 

* the percintage of categories , which are 75 percent single-sex has 
decreased only slightly; In 1972 this figure was 71 percent 

The facilitator should clarify any questions which participants may have 
regarding these points and then present Table 4 of the tan major occupations 
employing females and males In 1976. {This 11st may also be presented on 
newsprint or chalkboard.) 

The following cofimiants would be appropriate for introducing this 
data: 

"Let's look now at another set of data regarding the distribution 
of females and males 1n the work force. Here we have the ten major 
occupations employing the greatest number of females and males 1n 1976. 
Approximately two-fifths of all women workers are imployad in these ten 
occupations while only one-fifth of all men work In the occupations 
presented 1n the Table, This demonstrates that fonale workers are much 
more concentrated 1n a few occupational categories than are male workers." 

The facilitator should then ask the participants: 

"Which of the ten occupations listed for each sex can be entered 
through vocational education programs?" 

Of these 20 occupational areas only two--teach1ng for. women and 
engineering for men--cannot be entered through vocational education programs. 
Vocational education programs exist for the other 18 areas although Individuals 
may also enter many of these areas through other routes. The facilitator 
should then ask group members: 

"What 1s the s1gn1f1ci";ice of this data for vocational educators?" 

The answer that should emerge 1s that vocational education personnel are 
in an advantageous position for reducing/eliminating sex bias and stereotyping 
in the world of work if they succeed 1n reduclng/ellnilnating sex bias and 
discrimination in their own training programs. 

After pausing momentarily for any further questions or comments, the 
facilitator should placi Table 5 on the overhead projector. This lists 
vocational education enrollments by sex for the years 1969 and 1976. 
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The facnitator should introduce this Table with coitmints such as the 
following: 

"The last set of data that we're going to examine concerns female 
and male enroll ments in vocational education programs in 1969 and 1976. 
Take a moment to look over these figures and see what conclusions you 
draw." 

, The following points should emerge In the discussion: 

i Female enrollments are Increasing in agricultures and to a lesser degre 
In technical and trade and industry programs* More males are entering 
health J consumer and homemaklngs occupational home economics i and 
office occupation programs than was true In 1969. 

• Enrollments in programs which are nontraditional for their sex are 
increasing at a faster rate for males than for females. 

This last point will undoubtedly raise the question of why are males 
entering tradltlonany female areas more rapidly than fenales are entering 
traditionally male areas. Several possible reasons are as follows: 

• Returning Vietnam yeteransi unable to find work, have pursued training 
related to their sirvica experience such as health and office occupa- 
tions, 

« The health field has opened up new programs , such as emergency medical 
and rescues and encouraged males to enroll. 

- Some states have passed laws or regulations which require male students 
to complete a unit In consumer and homemaking skills either as a single 
course, or as part of a practical arts core curriculum* 

- For males who are unemployed or unemployable in traditional "male" 
areas* traditional "female" occupations offer new opportunities s even 
though these may be seen as a step "down" frm traditional male jobs. 
For females 5 however * movement Into nontraditional areas may be per- 
ceived as an upward moves one which Is more difficult to make than the 
reverse. 

If time permits, it may be useful to discuss this trend (i.e., whether 
or not participants have been aware of Increases in nontraditional enroll- 
ments in their own Institutions/programs) in light of the participants' own 
experiences. Theii the facilitator should ask for questions/concerns related 
to any of the Information presented. After responding to those questions or 
concerns, she/he should suniTiarIze the data which have been presented in the 
lecturette and discussed in the structured situation. The following corrments 
would be appropriate: 

"We've all Just reviewed a great deal of data on women and men in 
the paid labor force and the distribution of females and males In 
vocational training programs. We can draw the following summary and 
conclusions: 
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• Momen of all races and ethnic groups are an underutilized resource 
In our paid labor force. Their continuing entry Into the work 
force and the extension of their average number of years of 
parttctpatlon In the paid labor force are beginning steps in their 
utniiattoni but occupational sex segregation and sex discrlniination 
within is hindering their full participation at all levels and, 
ultimately the contribution they can make. The need to eliminatt 
this unde™til1zat1on is particularly critical in light of the 
growing percentage of women who are responsible for their own 
financtal support or for the full or partial support of their 
famlllts, 

• The prediction that women and men will be equally represented in 
the work force will be fact by the year 2000 * If not before. All 
evidence indicates that the trend of women-s entry into the paid 
work force will continue. Thus, individuals, families, education 
institutions, and business and industry will have to adapt to meet 
the Individual and societal needs created by the changing nature 
of the paid work force. 

• Although the percentages of females and males in the paid work 
force may soon be equal, it is likely that their distribution withtn 
occupational categories will not be equal. However, since there 
are almost no jobs that only members of one sex can perform, males 
and females will be seeking a full range of employment opportunities. 
This too, will require adaptations on the part of all segments of 
society. ^ 

• Vocational education programs are a critical link between education 
_ and the paid labor force. Cha the nature of our society 

have led to changes in the paid labor force and in the needs of 
vocational education students. It is our responsibility to 
understand these changes and anticipate their implications as they 
affect vocational education programs. 

t Vocational education has the potential for actively increasing the 
utilization of women in the paid work force because of its position 
as the critical link between job training and employment. By 
recruiting and ensuring the successful completion by women and men 
in courses nohtraditional to their sex, vocational education can 
expand the pool of qualified applicants available to business-and 
industry 1n nontraditlonal areas. When we look at the sheer numbers 
of positions available for employees in occupations which have a 
vocational training program as one possible means of entry, the 
potential impact which vocational educators could have in this 
country Is far-reaching." 

In closing this activity, the facilitator may wish to refer back to the 
"outcomes" newsprint generated during the discussion of Worksheet 1. She/he 
should ask participants whether, after considering the data presented, they 
wish to add anything to their list of outcomes. The facilitator should 
assist participants in formulating outcomes statements which reflect the 
points outlined above. 

At this time the facilitator should refer participants to the answer 
sheit to the quiz--Worksheet 2A. The activity should be closed by announcing 
a 15 minute break* 

erJc 



BREAK 



15 MINUTES 
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ERIC 



45 MINUTES 



20 mfnutes 
10 minutis 

5 minutes 
10 minutes 



THE LEGAL CONTEXT OF SEX EQUITY EFFORTS IN 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION: NONDISCRIMINATION LAWS 

Lecturetta--"Vocattonal Education and Title IX 

RaqulrOTents" 
Quistloni and answers 

Individual actlvlty—^Sex DIscHmlnatlon In 

Vocational Education* What Does the Law Say?" 
Total group discussion 

Purposes of the activity : 

The purposes of this activity are: 

• to provide participants with a brief overvliw of the range of Federal 
nondiscrimination laws affecting education agencies and Institutions 

• to revtew with participants the provisions of the regulation to 
Implement Title IX of the 1972 Education Amendments as they relate 
to vocational education programs 

• to Increase participants' skills In applying Title IX requirements to 
vocational education situations 

Materials needed : 

For participant use: 

• "Title IX of the Education Amendments of 1972: A Summary of the 
Implementing Regulat1on"--Worksheet 5 



• "Sex Discrimination in Vocational Education: 
Say?" --Worksheet 6 

For facilitator use: 



What Does the Law 



t Chart (on newsprint ^ acetate transparency, or chalkboard) containing 
the following information: 

Surrmiary of Federal Nondiscrimination Requirements 



Law or Ex ecu tive Order 

Title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 

Title VII of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 

Executive Order 11246 
The Equal Pay Act 



Prohibits Covers 



Race discrimination Students 
Race and sex 

discrimination Employees 
Race and sex 

discrimination Employees 

Sex discrimination 

(In pay and benefits) Employees 



Title IX of the Education 
Amendments of 1972 



Sex discrimination 



Employees and 
students 



Activity sequince : 



!• Lectur@tta""Vocat1onal Educition and Title 

IX Requlrimints" 20 minutes 

The purpose of activltiis in this section Is to provldf participants 
with an overview of our current understandings of discrimination and the 
Federal laws prohibiting discrimination in education institutions and 
agencies* Primary attention 1s devoted to the provisions of the Title IX 
regulation* which provides comprehensive guidelines for nondiscrimination 
on the basis of sex. 

The facilitator should suimarlM the suggested lecturette and adapt 
it according to the needs of the participants. If the group appears to 
be knowledgeable regarding the provisions of the Title IX rigulation, the 
facilitator may wish to davoti more time to the Identification of questions 
or problems In the Implementation of Title IX. In most instancesi it is 
worthwhile to provide a short review of the provisions to ensure that 
participants have an adequate understanding of the provisions of the Title 
IX regulation and their Implications for vocational education programs. 



Suggested lecturette: 



"Title IX of the Education Amendments of 1972 is one of the most 
recent 1n a series of Federal laws designed to increase equality of 
opportunity in education Institutions and agertcies. Since the 1954 
Supreme Court decision regarding Jrown v. The Board of Education ^ 
Federal and State legislatures ^ the courts, our education systems, and 
the society at large have been involved In continuing efforts to identify 
and eliminate various forms of discrimination and to define better the 
nature of equal educational opportunity. Title IX is the result of our 
recognition of the fact that many education policies and practices 
discriminate against students and employees on the basis of sex* Earlier 
legislation was enacted to prohibit discrimination on the basis of race 
and national origin. (Subsequent legislation prohibits discrimination 
against the handicapped.) It is Important for several reasons that 
Title IX compliance efforts be considered in the context of this earlier 
legislation: 

• These laws provide language and case law or legal precedent which 
Influence the Title IX legislation and its implementing regulation, 
and win continue to affect future Judicial Interpretation of 
Title IX. 

i It IS Important that efforts toward tha implementation of these 
other laws be maintained, 

• Familiarity with these other laws will enable educators to recognize 
when efforts and programs directed toward Title IX compliance may 

be used to address other forms of discrimination and when separate 
programs are required to address unique needs related to a particular 
fonn of discrimination," 

The facilitator should refer to the sunmary chart on Federal nondiscrim- 
ination requirements (see "Materials needed" section) as she/he moves into 
the following summary. 



fe;^ "Four Ndtral nondlserfminatton laws relevant to aducatlon 1nst1tu- 

tlops and agtncits prohlbft discrimination based m race, national 
S or1g1n» oif* sex. These Includes 

Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 

Title VI of tht Civil Righti Act prohibits discrimination against 
studtnts on the basis of race» color* or national origin In programs 
receiving Federal funds. Tltlt VI and related case law prohibit 

? discrimination on the basis of race In student admlsslonsi student access 
to courses and programs* and student policies and their application, 
(Title VI is the law undirlying school desegregation efforts and efforts 
to provide b1 lingual Instruction or some othfer method of comprehensible 
educition for itudentt of limited English speaking ability.) Any 

: Institution or agency receiving Federal funds Is covered by Title VI. 
Most education activities of an agency or Institution are covered, 
including activities or programs not in direct receipt of Federal funds. 
It was the language of Title VI which provided the model for Title IX. 

Title VII of the Ciyil Rights Act of 1964 as amended by the Equal 
Bnployment Opportunity Act of 1972 * 

Title VII of the Civil Rights Act prohibits discrimination In 
employment on the basis of racei colort religion, national origin, or 
sex. All institutions or agencies with 15 or more employees including 
State and local governments and labor organisations are eovered under 
the Act, Title VII prohibits discriminatory practices in most terms and 
conditions of employrnent. 

The Equal *Pay Act of 1963 as amended by the Education Amendments of 

wt. — . 

The Equal Pay Act prohibits sex discrimination in salaries and most 
fringe benefits* All anployees of education institutions and agencies, 
including those in professionals executive, and administrative positions, 
are covered by the Equal Pay Act. 

The Act provides that a man and a woman working for the same employer 
under similar conditions in Jobs requiring substantially equivalent skills, 
effort, and responsibility nwst be paid equally even when Job titles and 
assignment are not identleal. 

Title IX of the 1972 Education Mtendments 

Title IX prohibits discrimination on the basis of sex against students 
and employees of education programs and activities receiving Federal funds. 
Nearly all elementary, secondary, and postsecondary Institutions are 
covered under this legislation, 

"Because an understanding of Title IX and Its Implementtsig regulation 
Is basic to our understanding of sex equity, we will revliw those provisions 
of the Title IX Implementing regulation which apply most directly to 
vocational education programs. You win find a suimary of all provisions 
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of tht rigulatlon In your matertals In Morksheet 5, You may wish to 
turn to that workshett and as wa reyiev/ soffle of the major provisions 
of the riguUtlon that affect vocational iducatlon programs, 

"Title IX was tnaeted in 1972, after much Congressional testimony 
which efted data simnar to those which havt been reviewed earlier. 
The regulation to implamint Title IX m% Issued in 1975, after still 
more testimony documenting the nature of %m bias and discrimination in 
education policies, practices, and programs. The regulation to Implement 
Title IX Is very specific In many of Its provisfons: this specificity 
rtflects both the avanabnity of data decuntentlng sex bias and the years 
of experience gained by HEW's Offlct for Civil Rights (the office 
responsible for the regulation and for Federal enforcenieiit of Title IX) 
in the Implementation and enforcemtnt of other Fedaral nondiscrimination 
riquiriments. 

"Title IX states that: 

'No person. ■.shalli on the basis of sax i be eKcluded from 
M£| 1c1patlQn in, be denied the banafits of, or be suHected 
to diserlml nation u^^ any education program or acti vi ty 
receiving Federal financiii assistan ce,' 

"The provisions of Its implementing regulation are organised Into 
five major sections: 

1. A general procedural section which spaclfles geniral definitions 
and five basic compliance procedures required of all education 
agencies and institutions racaivfng Federal funds. These 
requiriments are an important feature of the Title IX regulation. 

2. A coverage section which specifies the application of the 
the regulation to Various types of education programs and 
institutions* 

3. An admissions section which dellntates discrlmiriatory policies 
and practices which are prohibited in the admission of students 
to specified educational programSi This section applies to 
schools of vocational education and to most postiecondary 
education Institutions. 

4. A tree tiront of students section which outlines requlreinents for 
nohdiscrfmi nation in students ' access to courses, student policies, 
counseling and guidance practices, physical education and competi- 
tive sports, fadlitleSs financial afd^ extracurricular activitieSs 
etc. 

5. An OTployment section which specifies prohibited forms of 
discrimination in the tmployinent policias and practices of 
education Institutions and agencies receiving Federal funds. 

"We will sumnariEe first the provisions of the regulation relevant 
to coverage; than we are going to examine the riquirements of the 
procedural section of the regulation. 
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Coverage Provi s i ons : 



"The regulation applies to every education Institution receiving 
Federal ffnanctil assistance, and to every program or activity operated 
by a recipient Institution which receives or benefits from this assistance. 
(In precedential cases related to race discrimination In education 
Instltutlonsi the courts have held that the education functions of an 
Institution Include any service, facHitys activity, or program which 1t 
operates or sponsors* Including athletics and other extracurricular 
activities, and that Federal funds may be terminated upon a finding 
that thny are h'nfected by a discriminatory environments ' ) 

"The following are the only postsecondary institutions or programs 
generally exempted from Title IX coverage: 

• education institutions control led by religious organizations, to 
the extent that compliance would not be consistent with religious 
tenets 

• military and merchant marine institutions 

• social fraternities and societies 

i financial assistance awarded by m Institution of higher education 
to an individual because of personal appearance^ poises or^talent 
where eligibility 1s limited to Individuals of one sex 

"Coverage of the admissions provisions applies only to institutions 
of vocational education, professional education, graduate higher education, 
and public institutions of undergraduate higher education other than those 
which have been traditionally single sex. Not covered are first degree 
professional and vocational programs offered at private undergraduate 
Institutions* 

Procedural Provisions : 

"There were five procedural steps which were to have been Implemented 
by July 21, 1976. 

1 . NQtification of policy of Title IX compliance and nondiscrimina - 
tion on the basis of sex 

Each institution or agency covered by the Title IX regulation 
is required to develop a policy statement of Title IX compliance 
and nondiscrimination on the basis of sex and to make notification 
of such policy to employees, students, parents or elementary 
and secondary students, sources of referral of applicants for 
employment, labor organizations, and organizations holding con- 
tracts for services, initial notification was required by 
October 1975, but notification is an ongoing responsibility. 
This policy statement should appear in such official documents 
as course announcements. Job announcements, student handbooks, 
requests for referral of applicants, etc. 
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2. Desi gnation of employee responsibls for coo rdl nation of 
compTlance effortk — — ^ 



Each education Institution or agency is required to designite 
an imployet(s) with responsibility for coordinating its 
Title IX eompHanci iffofts. Ultlmati accountabnity for 
agency/tnst1tut1onal compliance with Title IK rests with the 
chief administrative officer^ but the regulation riquires the 
designation of an employse(s) with specific responsibilities 
for coordination of efforts toward Implertiintation of the 
regulation, 

3, Devilopynent of a grievance procedure for the handling of 
dlscrimi nation cornplalnti" " 

Each raclpiant of Federal funds nwst develop and publish an 
Internal grievance procedure for the handling of complaints 
of violations of Title IX. 

There Is little specification of the requlramenti for the 
grievance procedure beyond the requirement that it provide 
for prompt and equitable resolution of complaints. 

It must be pointed out that the existence of an internal 
grievance procedure does not limit the possibility of the 
direct filing of complaints with the Office for Civil Rights 
without use of the Internal procedure or before * during, or 
after use of the Internal procedure. 

4, Completion of an Institutional self^-evaluatlon 

Institutional self-evaluation Is basically a required self- 
assessment directed at the Identification and correction of 
overt and covert forms of sex discrimination which violate 
Title IX requirements. The Institutional salf-evaluatlon 
process consists of three basic parts: 

• assessment and evaluation of present policies and 
practices for cCKnpllance with Title IX requirements 

f modification of policies and practices found to be 
discrinilnatory 

• development of remedial steps to ta taken to eliminate 
possible effects of past discrimination 

This process was to have been completed by July 21 * 1976* A 
description of all modifications and remedial steps taken must 
be kept on file for a three-yearr period. 

5, Submission of a c om pllanca assurance fomi to the Office fo r 
ttlvll lights — ^ 

All education agencies and Institutions receiving Federal funds 
are required to suhnit assurance of Title IX compliance to the 
Office for Civil Rights as a condition of iliglbllity for Federal 
funds. Form 639 was developed for this purposes and copies were 
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mailed to all Institutions and agencies. The Initial deadline 
for submlsston of tht form was Saptembtr 30, 1976; all tducatlon 
agencies whose Form 639 (or the revised Form 639A) 1s not on 
file with OCR face possible termination of Federal aid. 

Adin1ss1on§ Provislens i 

"Thi third section of the regulation is the admlisions section. 
This section of the regulation applies only to institutions of vocational 
iducatlon, proffiiiional iducatton, graduate higher aducatloni and public 
inititutions of undergraduate higher educatloni othar than those which 
have been tradttlonally and continually s1ngle-se)(. This does not 
includa flrst-dtgree professional and vocational programs offered at 
private undergraduate institutions* 

"The regulation requires that no person mays on the basis of sex, 
be denied admission or be subject to discrimination in admission by 
any institution covered by the admissions provisions of Title IX. 
Specifically prohibited are: 

• ranking applicants separately on the basis of sex 

e applying numerical limitations on the number or portion of students 
of either sex who may be admitted 

• treating one individual differently from another on the basis of 
sex 

i administering any test or criterion for admission which has a 
disproportionately adverse effect on members of one sex unless 
such test or criterion i% shown to predict validly success in 
the education program or activity and alternative tests are not 
avanable 

• discriminating against or excluding any person on the basis of 
pregnancy or related conditions (these must be treated as any 
other temporary disability) 

• making pre-admission Inquiry as to the marital status of an 
applicant 

In addition^ an institution or agency may not discriminate on the basis 
of sex in the recruitment of students unless additional recrultoient 
efforts for members of one sex are undertaken as remedial or affirmative 
action. 



Treatment of Students Provisions: 



"The treatment of students provisions of the regulation cover nearly 
every aspect of student treatment and student programs* In generals the 
regulation requires that: 

^No person shal U on the basis of sex, be excluded from partj - 
cig atlon in> be denied the benefits of ^ or be subjected to ~ 
discrimination under any academic, ext racurrlculari reseayyh» 
occupational training, or any other educatlmi program or 
actfvit y operated b y^ a recipient ,' " 
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"It spficlfically provides that tducation Institutions or agincies 
may not, on the basis of sex^ 

• providi different aid, benefits, or servicts 

• deny any such ald^ benefit, or service 

• subject any person to separate or different rules of behavior, 
sanctions, or other treatment 

• discrlnilhate against any person In the application of any rules 
of appearance 

• provide signtf leant assistance to any agency , organization ^ or 
person which discriminates on the basis of sex 1n providing any 
aid, benefits, or services to students or employees 

t limit any person In the enjoynient of any righti privllegei 
advantage p or opportunity 

"These prohibitions are quite broads It Is possible that the courts 
may, 1n the future* interpret them In such a way as to extend the detailed 
prohibitions against differential treatinent which are currently contained 
within this section of the regulation, 

"These detailed prohibitions cover discrimination 1n student use 
of fac1l1t1esi access to course offerings, counseling and counseling 
materials^ financial assistances health and insurance benefits or 
services I athletics * and treatment based on marital or parental status. 

"Examples of sofne of the provisions of this section of the regulation 
which are most relevant to vocational education courses and programs 
Include the following: 

Course offerings . Coursi offerings or other education activities 
may not be provldea separately on the basis of sex, nor may participation 
In course offerings and activities be refused or required on such basis. 
Included are healthy physical education* industria l ^ business^ vocational , 
technical y hme econoitiicS i music ^ and adult education courses, — 

Schools of vocational education , A local education agency may not, 
on the basis of seXp exclude ariy person from admissions to any Institu- 
tion of vocational education or any other school or educational unit 
It operates unless it otherwise makes available to such persoHi according 
to the same policies and criteria of admlssionj courses^ services , and 
facilities comparable to each course, service, and facility offered in 
or through such schools. 

Counitling and counseling ma terials. Institutions and agencies may 
not discriminate on the basis O'^' sex in the counseling or guidance of 
students or applicants. 

• They may not use different testing or counseling materials for 
students on the basis of sex or use materials which permit or 
riquire differential treatoent of students unless such materials 
cover the same occupations and tnterest areas and their use Is 
shown to be esstntial to eliminate sex bias. Recipients must 



develop and use Internal procedures for ensuring that counseling 
and testing materials do not so discriminate. 

• When a reclptent finds that a particular class contains a 
iubstantiany dtsproportlonate number of Individuals of one sex 
(for exaniplei that 80 percent of the students in a drafting or 
child development class are members of one sex) the recipient 
iTiust take action to ensure that this disproportion is not the 
result of sex discrimination by counselors or in counseling 
materials* 

Programs not operated by re cipients . An institution or agency may 
not facilitates riquire, permiti or consider as part of an activity 
or program it operates^ participation by any appl leant ^ students or 
employee in a program not operated by the recipient which discriminates 
on the basis of sex* This includes participation in educational 
consortia and cooperative employment and student teaching assignments. 

Housing* An institution or agency may not* on the basis of seXs 
apply different rules or regulations i Impose different fees or require- 
mentSi or offer different services or benefits related to housing. 
Separate hDUsingi on the basis of sex^ may be provided if the housing 
available for students of one sex is proportionate in quantity to the 
number of students of that sex applying and comparable in quality and 
cost to the student. 

Any institution or agency which assist other agencies or persons 
In making housing available to students must take reasonable measures 
to assure itself that housing provided Is proportionate in quantity 
and comparable in quality and cost to students of both sexes. Insti- 
tutions may not^ on the basis of sexi administer different policies or 
practices concerning occupancy by its students of housing other than the 
housing provided by the institution. 

Facilities. Separate toilet^ locker room, and shower facilities may 
be provided on the basis of sex; those provided for one sex must be 
comparable to those provided for the other. 

Employment assista nce to students . Institutions or agencies may 
not provide services or assistance In the procurement of student 
employees to agencies or individuals which discriminate on the basis of 
sex in their employiTient practices. 

Health and ins urance bene fits and services. Institutions or 
agencies may not discriminate on the basis of sex in providing medical, 
hospital, accident or life Insurance benefitSp services^ policies, or 
plans to any students. 

Marital or parental status. A recipient may not apply any rule 
concerning a students' actual or potential parental i family ^ or marital 
status which treats students differently on the basis of sex. No 
student may be discriminated against or excluded from an education 
program or activity on the basis of pregnancy or related conditions 
unless the student requests voluntarny to participate in a separate 
portion of the program or activity. 



IwplojTOint Provisions : 

"The last section of the regulation covers the employmerit policies 
and practices of the education Institution or agency* Its provisions 
are closely related to EEOC guidelines issued under Title V3I of the 
Civil Rights Act, Specifically^ discrimination is prohibited in^ 

Access to employment , including 

• recruitment policies and practices 
9 advertising 

• application procedures 

• testing and Interviewing practices 

Hiring and promotion , including 

• selection practicis 

m application of nepotism policies 

0 defnotion, lay off i termination 

• tenure 

Compansation ^ Including 

• wages and salaries 

• extra compensations 

Job assignments i Including 

9 classification and position descriptions 

• lines of progression 

• seniority lists 

t asslgnmant and placements 

Leaves of absance j Including 

9 leaves of temporary disability 

9 childbearing leave and related medical conditions 

1 cnlldrearing leave 

Fring e benef1ts> including 

i Insurance plans 
t retirement plans 

• vacation time 

t travel opportunities 

i selection and support for training 

labor organiiat ion contracts 

Title IX Regulation Modifications; 

"Ths Education Amandrfie of 1976 tncluded three aitiendnfients to 
Title IK which provide adc mal specification of Title IX requirements* 
The three amendments exeiiipt froni Title IX coveragi* 
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• activities held in connection with Bo^s ' Natlonp Girls' Nation, 
Boys' State, and Girls' State from eovtrage by Title IX 



f father-son or mother-daughter activities at an educational 
Institution^ provided that these opportunities are reasonably 
comparable for students of both sexes 

f ffnanclal assistance awarded by an Institution of higher education 
to an individual because of personal appearance, poises or talent 
where eligibility Is limited to individuals of one sex only may 
be permitted 

"In addition to modification through the amendment process. Title 
IX requl renients are also subject to Interpretation through Office for 
CivH Rights rulings and through court decisions, 

-■One such court dGclslon which has been the subject of controversy 
involves the case of Roirieo Cormunity Schools v. S. Department of 
Healthy Education , anTWlfar^^ In this case, the Romeo Comnunlty 
Schools sought to stop HEW from enforcing the Title IX regulation 
provisions regarding employees pregnancy and maternity leave. Although 
the opinion issued by U. District Judge Feikens in April 1977 
cpncluded that Title IX was not intended to reach any of the employment 
practices of recipientSi the Judgment entered in May to Implement the 
opinion declared invalid only that section of the Title IX regulation 
dealing with the marital and parental status (including pregnancy) of 
employees- Furthermore^ the Office for Civil Rights has announced Its 
decision to continue enforcenient of Title IX regulatory requirements 
related to employment (including those related to pregnancy) as usual 
outside the Jurisdiction of the District Court for the Eastern 

District of Michigan, 

2, Questions and answers 10 minutes 

After the facnitator has completed the lecturettfip opportunity should 
be provided for answering any questions which participants may have* The 
facilitator should point out that the summary in Worksheet 5 
provides a reference docunient for their use, 

3. Individual act1vity--"SeK Discrimination In 

Vocational Educations What Does the Law Say?'' 5 minutes 

This activity utilises Worksheet 6 entitled "Sex Discrimination In 
Vocational Education: What Does the Law Say?" as a means of helping 
participants check their ability to apply Title IX requirements to particular 
situations in vocational education programs. The worksheet asks participants 
to determine whether various policies, ^procedureSs or practices In vocational 
education programs are requifid or prohibited by Title IX, It also provides 
a context for the discussion of the provisions of the Education Amendments of 
1976 which are relevant to sex equity in vocational education. 

The activity may be initiated with coniments such as the follow- 
ing: 
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"We've revliwad thi provtstons of Title IX and Its Implementlfig 
regglatlon. Now let's see how those requlrenients would actual li? apply 
to particular policies, procedures, and practices In vocational education 
programs, 

•'If you will turn to Workshett 6 1n your iriatirlals, you will see 
listed a nuiiiber of items related to the treatment of females and males 
tn vocattonal education programs. We would like each of you to read 
the Items and determine whether: 

0 it 1s required by the Title IX regulatloni or 

• it 1s prohibited by the Title IX regulation; or 

• the Title IX regulation does not directly apply 

"Please work Independently for the next few minutes; when you finish, 
we will review your responses in the total group." 

4. Total group discussion 10 minutes 

Most members of the group should be able to complete the worksheet within 
five mtrutes. After most appear to be finished, the facilitator should 
Initiate a discussion of the responses to each item in the total group. She/ 
he should ask (1tefTi-by-1taTi) for volunteers to share their responses and 
their reasons for selecting these responses, making certain that the reasons 
for the correct responses are understood by the group. (Correct responses 
are provided in Worksheet 3A. During the discussion the facilitator may wish 
to use these responses for her/his own reference, not referring participants 
to thfs sheet until the close of the discussion. In discussing those items 
to whfcFi the response should be "not applicable" it is probably simplest to 
refrain from introducing references to the 1976 Education Amendments until 
the entire worksheet has been reviewed. The facilitator should comment 
simply that the itan described is neither prohibited nor required under Title 
IX, or that no specific regulatory provisions apply.) 

After reviewing the responses to the entire worksheet, the facilitator 
should provide a transition frwn this activity to the next activity with 
coiTinents similar to the following: 

"You will note that of the 12 items, on ^y,our worksheet there are 4 
to which Title IX does not directly apply.'' (Afethls point, the facili- 
tator may wish to pause and to ask participants how they would characterize 
these items or what, if anything, they share In connon.) "Each of these 
Items reflects a policy or practice which moves beyond nondiscrimination 
as required by Title IX Into active efforts to overcome sex stereotyping. 
Each of these items 1s in fact covered under the Education Anendments 
of 1976, which have as one of their purposes the overcoming of sex bias 
and sex discrimination In vocational education. 

"Although both Title IX and the Education Amendments of 1976 support 
equal opportunities for females and males In vocational education programs, 
there are several significant differences between the two. 
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• Title IX addressis the Issue of sex discrimination In education 
programs 1 it ginirany raqulres that persons may not be ixcludad 
from, denitd particlpatlQn irip or be treated differently in 
educatton programs. The Education Amendmtnts not only address 
sex dlscrimtnation, which Is defined as 'any action which liniits 

or denies a person or a group of persons opportunities s prlvneges, 
roles, or rewards on the basis of their sex,' but also sex bias, 
or 'behavior resulting from the aisumptlon that one sex is superior 
to the other,* and sex stertotyplngp or •attributing behaviors, 
abilities, interests, values, and roles to a person or group of 
persons on the basis of their sex*' 

• Title IX specifies a variety of forms of discrimination In education 
policies I programs, or practices which are prohibited. Those 
which apply to vocational education include prohibitions of 
discrimination on the basis of sex In admissions, access to courses, 
facilities, treatment of students, course completion and graduation 
requirements, student employnient, marital or parental status, and 
employment of education personnel . The Education ^endments of 
1976 complement the specific prohibitions of sex discrimination 
which are provided by the Title IX regulation with a mandate for 
the devil opment of programs to overcwne sex discrimination, bias, 
and stereotyping in vocational education and an authorisation to 
States to use Federal monies for this purpose, 

"During the next few minutes^ we will be examining the specific 
provisions of the Education Amendments of 1976, and considering their 
implications for local vocational education programs J' 
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THE LEGAL CONTEXT OF SEX EQUITY IH VOCATIONAL 

EDUCATION*. PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 



35 MINUTES 



Lec tu re tte— "Review of the Sex Equity Provisions 
of the 1976 Education Amendments" 15 minutes 

Small group discussions— "Implications of the 
1976 Education Anendments for Local Vocational 
Education Programs" 10 minutes 

Total group discussion 10 minutes 

Purposes of the activity ; 

Tha purposes of this activity are: 

• to provide participants with an opportunity to review the provisfons 
of the Education Amendments of 1976 which pertain to stx equity 1n 
vocational education 

• to provide participants with an opportunity to Identify the implications 
of the provisions of the 1976 Education Amendments which pertain to 

sex equity in vocational education for local vocational education 
programs 

Materials needed : 

For participant use: 

• "The Education Amendments of 1976: A Summary of the Provisions Related 
to Sex Equity In Vocational Education"— Worksheet 7 

• "The Education Amendments of 1976: Implications of the Sex Equity 
Provisions for Local Vocational Education Programs"— Worksheet 8 

• "The Education Amendments of 1976: Implications of the Sex Equity 
Provisions for Local Vocational Education Programs"— Worksheet 8A 

For facilitator use: none 

Activity sequence : 

1. Lecturette— "Review of the Sex Equity Provi- 
sions of the 1976 Education Airiendments" 15 minutes 

The purpose of this activity is to provide participants with an overview 
of the specific provisions of the 1976 Education Amendments which are relevant 
to achieving sex equity in vocational education. The lecturette Is followed 
by small group discussions of the Implications of the sex equity provisions 
for local vocation education programs. 

Suggested lecturette; 

"The Education Amendirents of 1976 amend the Vocational Education Act 
of 1963, the liglslatlon which authorized Federal assistance to States 
for support of vocational education programs. The Amendments make two 
major changis in the 1963 legislation. First, the ^ndments establish 
a single block grant to the States In place of the various categorical 
grants for vocational education funds. Eighty percent of a State's block 
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grant Is a basic granti' the othtr 20 percent is for program Improvement 
and supportive services. Within tach of these two categories, the States 
have a number of options for using their vocational education funds. 
The only prog ramnia tic areas that refnain funded outside the block grant 
are consumtr and homfmaking education and special programs for the 
disadvantaged. Second, the Amendments establish new requirements reg a rd- 
ing State pi annlng procedures for use of Federal vocational funds i 
they require Involvement of a wider range of groups and individuals In the 
planning process. 

"One of the major purposes of the Amendments 1s the overcoming of sex 
bias and dlscrlrnlnatlon in vocational education. Provisions relating to 
sex bias and discrimination are Incorporated In all three of the Amendrnents ' 
major sections related to vocational education: requirements for the 
administration of State and local vocatlonBl education programs, provisions 
governing State use of vocational education funds, and requirements for 
national vocational education programs. Although most of the provisions 
of the Anendments apply directly only to Federal and State programs of 
vocational education, they do establish priorities and procedures which 
will affect the design and delivery of vocational education programs by 
local education agencies. 

"What we want to do now Is to examine In some detail the provisions 
relating to sex bias and discrimination in each of the three major sections 
of the Amendments. We'll consider then in the following order: 

• requirements for administration of State and local vocational 
education programs 

• provisions governing State use of vocational education funds 

• requirements for national vocational education programs 

"These provtsiors, with one exception^ apply directly to State and 
Federal programs, but their implementation will affect local vocational 
education programs. They may function to: 

t affect requfrements imposed by States or local programs receiving 
State vocational education funds (e.g., local programs may be re- 
quired to submit data regarding feniale/male enrollments and sex 
equity efforts) 

f esxablfsh Important sources of funding for local vocational education 
programs related to sex equity 

• suggest program Ideas for institutloris Interested in undertaking 
programs relevant to sex equity 1n vocational education 

"It is for these reasons that we will review the relevant provisions 
of the Amendfwnts in some detail. As we go through the provisions, each 
of you should work to identify their possible Implications for your 
programi we wm be discussing these Implications in small groups after 
we ve completed our review." 

At this point, the facilitator should call participants' attention to 
Worksheet 7, which contains a sunmary of the provisions of the Education 
ATOndments of 1976 related to sex equity in vocational education. She/he 
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should suggist that participants my find It useful to follow the review on 
this IfifofiMition shiit. The lacturitte might Include comnents such as^ 



RegylfCTitnts for Adhnlnl strati on of State and Local Vocational Education 
Programs ~— 

"There are five major administrative requirenients for State vocational 
aducatlon programs which are related to the overcoming of sex discrimina- 
tion and stK stereotyping In vocational education! one of these extends 
to local programs. They include: 

1 • Designating full'^tlme personnel to eliminate sex b ias and 
discrimination in vocational educatloh programs 

All States which receive Federal vocational education monies 
must designate personnel to work fulUtime with the State board 
of vocational education In: 

• furnishing equal educational opportunities in vocational 
education programs to persons of both sexes j and 

• eliminating sex discrimination and sex stereotyping from 
all vocational education prograrris 

The functions of the person or persons designated include: 

• taking action to create awareness of programs and activities 
designed to reduce sex bias and sex stereotyping 1n voca- 
tional education 

• gathering, analyElngp and disseminating data on the status 
of men and women students and employees in vocational 
education prograrns of the State 

§ developing and supporting actions to correct problems identi 
fled in the process of these data-gatheringg reviewing, and 
monitoring activities t including awareness of the Title IX 
complaint process 

• reviewliig the distribution of vocational education grants 
made by the State to ensure that the needs of women are 
addressed In all projects funded 

t reviewing all vocational education programs in the State for 
sex bias 

d monitoring the implementation of laws prohibiting sex 
discrimination In employment within State vocational educa-- 
tion programs 

• assisting local education agencies and other Interested 
groups In the State 1n improving vocational education 
opportunities for women 

• making available to the general public and to specified 
State and Federal agencies the information related to the 
existence of and procedures and plans for overcoming sex 
bias in vocational education 



• reviewing the self-evaluations required by Title IX 

• reviewing the State's five-year and annual program plans 
and submitting recofunendations related to the overcoming 
of sex bias and discrimination In vocational education 

All states art required to expend at least $50*000 from their 
basic grant funds to support the pirsonnel working to carry 
out these functions. 

Representing women's concerns on the State and local advis ory 
councils for vocati onal edujitlon -— — 

All States are required to include on their advisory councils 
for vocational education representatives who are 'women with 
backgrounds and experiences in employment and training programs, 
and who are knowledgeable with respect to the special experiences 
and problems of sex discrlinlnation in Job training, and employment, 
and of sex stereotyping In vocational education, Including women 
who are members of minority groups having special knowledge of 
the problems of discrimination in -fob training and employment 
against women In minority groups.' 

Local agencies and institutions shall have an advisory 
council which has an 'appropriate representation of both sexes 
and an appropriate representation of the racial and ethnic 
minprities found In the program area, schools, community, or 
region which the local advisory council serves.' 

Including policies t o eradicate j ex discrimination in State five- 
year plans for voc ational educat ign ~~ — - 

Each State must Include In Its five-year plan for vocational 
education a detailed description of the policies it will follow 
to ensure equal access to vocational education programs by both 
women and men. Each description must include a statement of 
actions which will be taken to overcome sex discrimination and 
sex stereotyping In all State and local vocational education 
programs and Incentives adopted by the State for local education 
agencies and Institutions of vocational education to encourage 
enrollment by students In courses which are not traditional for 
their sex and to develop model programs to reduce sex stereotyping 
in training for and placemint in all occupations. 

Each State must also set forth In its five-year plan a 
program to meet the needs of homemakers who must seek employment 
after separation or divorce, single heads of households who lack 
adequate job skills, and persons who wish to seek emplo^'ment in 
areas which are nontradltional for their sex. 

Reviewing a nnual progr am plans for compliance with State policies 
regarding eradication of sexlllscrimlnatio n 

Every State musts 1n its annual program plan, provide in- 
formation regarding the compliance of this plan with the provisions 
of the five-year plan reTated to equal access to vocational 
education programs by women and men. 
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5, Evaluating vocational education programs for servic e to women 



Each Stati board of vocational education is required, during 
the fiva-j^tar period of the State plan, to evaluate each 
vocational education program or project supported by Federal, 
State, and local funds. Among the items to be evaluated are 
the services provided to women as one of several special 
populations." 

(Before reviewing the next set of provisions, the facllltitor should 
provide participants an opportunity to ask questlom pegarding those just 
sunmaHzed, ) 

State Use of Fede ral Vocatio nal Education Funds 

"The provisions of the Education Anendments regarding State use of 
Federal vocational tducatlon funds to support local programs relevant 
to sex equity and vocational iducatlon are the provisions that we want 
to review In greatest detail. As we go through these provisions, we 
win distinguish between areas in which States have specific requirements 
for expending funds and those areas In which they have various options. 

"Under their basic grants States must expend funds to support the 
following category of services: 

• Vocational education programs for displaced homeinakers and other 
speotaj gfiotips 

States must use funds under their basic grants, in accordance 
"with approved five-year and annual prograin plans, to provide 
vocational education services for: 

- persons who have been homemakers but who are seeking employ- 
ment as a result of separation or divorce 

- single heads of households who lack adequate Job skills 

- persoris (female or male) who are in Jobs which have been 
traditionally considered appropriate for their sex and who 
wish to seek Jobs in areas which have not been traditionally 
considered appropriate for persons of their tm 

These programs must include three componerits: 

- organized educational programs to prepare persons in these 
special groups for employment 

- special courses preparing these persons in ways to seek employ- 
ment 

- placement services for graduates of these spficial programs 

"States use funds under their ba sic grants for the following 
services: 
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• Support services for wemen 



States miy use funds under their basic grants to provide 
support sefvices for women entering vocational education programs 
designed to prepare persons for Jobs which have been traditionally 
limited to men. Among the services which might be provided (when 
included In an approved five-year or annual program plan) are: 

* Counsel 1 ng--coiinse1 1 no women entering or enrolled in non- 
tradltlonal prograins on the nature of the progranis and the 
difficulties which may be encountered by womeni furnishing 
supportive services to assist students 1n adjusting to the 
new employment requirements 

- Job development— providing materials and InforTiiation to women 
regarding the opportunities avanable in nontradltlonal fields; 
providing women students opportunities to visit work places 

to observe work and work settings in Jobs in nontradltlonal 
fleldsi bringing persons employed in flilds which are not 
traditional for women into the schools to provide women 
students with information regarding the nature of work in 
these fields 

- Job follow-up support— assisting women students in finding 
employment relevant to their training and interests; assisting 
students in the work force to deal with barriers experienced 
by women working In nontraditional areas 

" Increasing the number of women Instructors 1n nontradltlonial 
flilds— increasTng the number of women ins true tors working 
in programs which have traditionally enrolled predominantly 
males, in order to provide supportlvi examples to women who 
are preparing for jobs related to these nontradltlonal programs 

• Pay care services for children of students 

States may also use funds under their basic grants (when this 
use Is specified in approved five-year and annual program plans) 
to provide day care services for students, including both females 
and males and single parents, 1n secondary and postsecondary 
vocational education programs, 

"Under the program improvement and supportive services section of 
their block grant, States m^ provide the following services: 

• Use of program Im provement funds to oyercome sex stefeotyjing 

States may use Federal funds allocated for program Improvement 
activities to support programs which are directed toward overcoming 
sex stereotyping In vocational education. Programs related to sex 
stereotyping must be funded In any of the three basic categories of 
program Improvement services: 

" ResMrch--funds may be used for developing new curriculum 
materials for reviewing and revising curricula to eliminate 
stereotypes based on sex, race, or national origin 
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* Exemplary and innovatlva programs- - Statts must glye priority 
In the awarding of funds for exemplary and innovativt projects 
to those which are deslgntd to reduce sex stereotyping in 
vocsti onal aducati on 

- Curr l cul urn devel opment- ^-f unds may be used for the development 
and Hi sstitii nation of curriculumi guidance^ and testing 
mattrials designed to overconie sex bias 1n vocational educa- 
tion programs* and for support services to assist teachers 
In meeting the needs of students enrolled in vocational 
education programs which have been traditlonany limited to 
mimbers of the opposite sex 

f Vocational guidance and C Qunse11n9 

Funds made available to States for program Improvement and 
support services may be used to support several vocational guidance 
activities v/hich can provide supportive service? to women or con- 
tribute to the eradication of sex stereotyping in vocational educa- 
tion. A(iiong these programs which may be funded are: 

-training programs which are designed to provide counseling 
and guidance personnel with Information regarding: 

--the changing work pattirns of women 

--ways of overcoming occupational sex stereotyping 

—ways of assisting girls and women In selecting careers 

solely on the basis of their occupational needs and 

interests 

-vocational resource centers designed to meet the vocational 
guidance and counseling needs of special populations Includ- 
ing persons entering or reentering the Job market late In 
^ ^si.' life (a significant proportion of these persons are likely to 
be women) 

f Vocational education personnel training 

Funds made available to the State for program improvement and 
supportive services may be used for inservlce training to assist 
vocational education teachers and other staff members to overcome 
sex bias In vocational education programs, 

# Grants to overcgme sex bias 

States may use funds allocated for program Improvement and 
supportivi services to award grants to projects designed to overconie 
sex bias In vocational education. Awards are to be made in accordance 
with approv:':i five-^year and annual program plans; they may be made 
to support such projects as: 

-research on my% to overcome sex bias and sex stereotyping 
in vocational aducation 



- ixamlnatlon of existing curriculum matirials for six 
stirtotiyp'fng 

- trafning to assist counselors, admim'strators, and teachirs 
In ways of ovtrcomlng sex bias and assisting girls and 
women* In selecting careers 

"States must use funds allotted to them In separate authorization 
for the foil owing: — — ^ 

• Consumer and hotneniaking education 

Stated must use funds allocated for programs of consumer and 
nomemaking education to support programs which: 

- encouragi both fanales and males to prepare for combining 
the roles of homanakers and wage earners 

- encourage the elimination of sex stereotyping by promoting 
the developfnent of curriculum materials which deal with: 

— jncreased numbers of women working outside the home 
"Increased numbers of men assuming homemaking responslbnities 
—changing career patterns of men and women 
—Federal and State laws relatinq to equal educational and 
eniploynient opportunities 

- prepare females and males who have entered or are preparing 
to enter 1 nto the work of the hmd' 

(Before reviewing the final provisions, those related to national 
prograins, the facilitator should provide participants an opportunity for 
qutitions.) rr j 

Requirements for National Vocational Education Programs 

"The last set of provisions of the Amendments relating to overcoming 
sex bias 1n vocational education pertain to national vocational education 
programs. These provisions specify that: 

• A national study of sex bias in vocational education will be con- 
ductfd by the Comnlssioner of Education and submitted to Congress by 
October 1978. 

• A systan for reporting Information on vocational education students 
including information on their race and sex must be In operation by 
October 1978. All States will be responsible for subnlttlng relevant 
data for this system on a yearly basis. 

• The National Advisory Council on Vocational Education must Include 
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2. Small group discussions— "Impltcatlons of the 
Amendments for Loeal Vocational Education 

Programs" 15 minutes 

The purposs of this activity Is to tncourage participants to eKamine the 
provisions of the Education Amendnients of 1976 related to sex iqulty 1n 
vocational education and to consider the Implication of these provisions for 
their own local programs. This may be accofflpllshed by means of small group 
discussions and a processing of the discussions In the total group. Work- 
shett 8 which Is utilized In this activity functions pHmarlly to provide 
a general structure for the discussion and a place to record responses. 

The activity may be Introduced with comments similar to the 
fol lowing: 

"To reiterate points made earlier, the provisions we've just reviewed 
may affect local vocational education programs In the following ways: 

• In order to comply with the fequirementsj States msy in turn Impose 
new requirements upon local vocational education programs receiving 
funds through the State, 

• Programs and priorities established by the States in accordance 
with these requirements may provide new soumfis of funding for 
local vocational education programs related to sex equity. 

• The provisions may suggest program directions and alternatives for 
local vocational educators interested in undertaking efforts related 
to sex equity, 

"We would now like you to spend the next few minutes considering these 
general implications in greater specificity. We would like you to discuss 
In groups of four to six persons s the implications of the prrovisions for 
your own vocational education programs or for other local programs. Work- 
sheet 8 provides you with a listing of each of the three major categories 
of provisions and space in which to record what you believe may be the 
local Implications of each. In your small groups, please consider each of 
the three categories and discuss their possible InipHcations for local 
programs. You may find it helpful in your discussions to refer to the 
sutnnary on Infonnatlon Sheet 7. You should plan to spend about 10 minutes 
In your discussion. After you've had an opportunity to identify some 
implications we will discuss them in the total group," 

During the small group discussions the facilitator should circulate among 
the groups to identify points which should be made in the total group. She/ 
he should also discourage any participants who have discovered Worksheet 
8^ (which contains a discussion of some of the implications of the Amendments 
for local programs) from relying on it during the discussion. 

3. Total group discu|sion 10 mlnutis 
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ASSESSING SEX EQUITY EFFORTS IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 20 MINUTES 

Individual activit^^--"Assess1ng Sex Emity in 

Vocational Education" 10 minutes 

Total group discussion 10 minutes 

Purposes of the actlyity: 

The purposii of this activity are: 

• to provide participants with an overview of the specific steps which 
may he taken to move toward the achleveTOnt of sex equity 

f to provide participants with an opportunity to assess progress made 
toward sex equity In assuring student access to courses and progranis 
In their vocational education programs 

Hatarials needed: 

For participant use: 

t "Assessing Sex Equity 1n Vocatipnal Education: For Administrators"-^- 
Worksheat 9 

• "Assessing Sex Equity in Vocational Education: For Instructors"-- 
Worksheat 10 

i "Assessing Sex Equity in Vocational Education: For Counselors"-- 
Worksheet 11 

For facilitator use: none 

Activity sequence: 

1. Individual aet1vity--"Assess1ng Sex Equity 

Efforts in Vocational Education" 10 minutes 

This activity is designed to help participants evaluate their Ofwn programs 
according to their: 

i Impltmentation of Title IX requirements for nondiscrimination 

i progress toward active elimination of sex bias and sex stereotyping 
as mandated by the Education toiendments of 1976 

The activity Is organized around three worksheets which are designed to reflect 
the job roles of the participants: administrators, counsel orsi and Instructional 
staff. 

The activity may be Introduced with corniients similar to the following: 



'We have »-ev1ewecl the Title IX requlremgnts and considered their* 
application to vocational education pf-ograms. We've also reviewed the 
provisions of the Education Aneiidments of 1972! and have disciissed their 
possible Iwipllcations for* local vocational education progr-anis. Now we 
are going to look at our own prograns to evaluate them against the types 
of steps which would be required or suggested by these two legal measures.' 

"In your workbooks you will find copies of three worksheets entitled 
•Assessing Sex Equity 1n Vocational Education.' Worksheet 9 Is designed 
for use b^f administrators. Worksheet 10 for use by Instructional staff, 
and Worksheet 11 for use by counseling staff. Each of these worksheets 
contains a series of scales focusing on the responsibilities of one 
group related to nondiscrimination and sex equity in students' access to 
vocational education courses. These scales are designed to give you a 
way of th1r»,kir;g about your own policies » programs, and practices in this 
area and fjvaluatlng your progress toward nondiscrimination and sex equity. 

"Eat'h f>f the scales delineates an area in which actions may be taken 
to ensuii f,;>/id1scr1mination and to attain sex equity in students' access 
to courses. On the left side of the scales are the points at which no 
action has been taken. The midpoints of the scales are those points at 
which basic steps are taken to implement Title 1% requirements and to 
ensure nondiscrimination. The far right hand point of the scale corre- 
sponds to the taking of flctiom to overcome sex bias and sex stereotyping, 
actions which would be consfsteit with the sex equity provisions of the 
Education AJUendmflnts of 1376. 

"We would like each of you to select the worksheet which Is appropriate 
to your job role— 9 for adinlnlstrators, 10 for instructors, and 11 for 
counselors. Please read each scale and circle the point where you believe 
your prograni/agency to be. If you complete the worksheet you've selected, 
you may wish to read through the other two worksheets provided to gain an 
idea of how job roles must be coinpllmentary to achieve sex equltj'." 

The fact litator should make certain that all participants understand the 
worksheet Instructions. Participants should be able to complete the worksheets 
In less than 10 minutes. 

When the participants have completed the worksheets, the facilitator 
should suggest that they calculate their total sex equity score by adding the 
points for each scale in the series and then dividing the number of scales. 
The facilitator should stress that scoring is for participants' own informa- 
tion and 1t need not be shared unless participants choose to do so. 

2. Total group discussion 10 minutes 

After most participants have completed the worksheet, the facilitator 
should open a discussion of the worksheets in the total group. She/he may 
open the discussion with a general question regarding participants' reactions 
to the worksheets, or she/he may ask participants to suggest the assumotlons 



p All educators have the responsibility to take steps ntcessary to 
ensura Title IX compHanci. Title IX compliance does not occur 
autoniaticany or without effort; it requlris cormiltment and action 
Oil the part of all persons. 

» Basic Title IX Implementation requires the ellfnlnation of instances 
of sex discrimination. The Education Amendments of 1976 nandate 
efforts to overcome present effects of past discrimination and 
stereotyping. 

• It is possible to ensure compliance with Title IX and still not take 
the steps necessary to overcome seK stereotyping and sex bias, If^ 
sex equity is to be attained in vocational education programs, 1t is 
Important that these steps be taken. 

The facilitator should close the session by briefly summarising the 
activities of the morning and providing an overview of the activities out- 
lined for the afternoon. Appropriate conments would be: 

^'During this morning's activities we have reviewed the social/ 
educational context of sex equity in vocational education* the legal 
requirements for nondiscrirTii nation, and the legal mandates for sex 
equity in vocational education programs. Each of these contributes to 
a basic framework for the design and Implimantation of vocational 
education progranis, 

"This afternoon m will turn to eKaminlrig the specific steps which 
each of us can take toward achieving sex equity* You will have an 
opportunity to increase your understanding of the manifestations of 
discrimination and bias In vocational education programs and for gaining 
the skins necessary for cdmbating such discrimination and bias," 

At this time the facilitator should ask if tliere are any remaining questions 
or concerns and address any which are raisej. After reiterating the time and 
place for the next sessloni the workshop should be adjourned for lunch. The 
facilitator should note that 75 minutes has been provided for lunch. If this 
ainount of time is not needed, the facilitator nnay wish to begin the session 
15 minutes earlier and adjourn the workshop a corresponding 15 minutes 
earlier. 



LUNCH 7B MINUTES 
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VI, INFLUENCES ON THE EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL CHOICES OF 

FEMALES AND WALES 35 MINUTES 



Individual activit^--*'Influences on the Educational 

and Vocational Choices of Females and Males" S minutes 

Small group discussions 15, minutes 

/ Total group discussion 15 minutes 

Purpose s: of the activity : 

The pur^poses of this activity are: 

• to provide participants an opportunity to consider the 
various influences which can affect the educational and 
vocatiGnal choices of females and males 

• to review with participants some of the major Influences 
affecting fenales' and males* educational and vocational choices 

i to Initiate participants* consideration of the implications of 
these Influences for the design of nondiscriminatory and equitable 
vocational education programs 

Materials needed: 

For participant use: 

i "Influences on the Educational and Vocational Choices of Females 
and Males: What Happens to Benny?" --Worksheet 12 



• "Influences on the Educational and Vocational Choices of females 
and Males: What Happens to Benita?''— Worksheet 13 

For facil itator uset 

• Im sheets of newsprint: one shtet headed Benny; the other , "Benita*" 
Each one should be divided into two colunins headed as follows: 

Influences against Influences for 

Activity sequencej 

1, Indiyldual act1vity--"Influences on the Educational and Vocational 

Choices of Females and Males" 5 minutes 

The purpose of this activity is to establish a context for later bias- 
recognition and program-planning activities by assisting participants to 
consider the influences on the educational and vocational choices of females 
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"During the first part of the workshop we spent time reviewing 
the different patterns of occupational and vocational education 
participation of females and males. As we reviewed legislation relevant 
to sex equity in education, we referred frequently to sex discrimination, 
sex bias, and sex stereotyping, 

"Let's try now to put sonie of this information together, and Identify 
some of the ways In which sax discrimination, sex bias, and sex stereo- 
typing may operate to produce these sex-differentirted patterns. We 
are going to look at descriptions of two students, one nale and one 
female, and to suggest some of the influences which may shape their lives. 
These descriptions are on Worksheets 12 and 13. We'd like you to spend 
about five minutts completing the two worksheets Individually. Begin 
with Vocational Education Worksheet 12| canplete It before you move on 
to Vocational Education Worksheet 13. There are no 'tricks' or hidden 
messages in the worksheetsi just try to identify the kinds of factors 
which you believe may- Influinfie the choices and lives of the two students." 

As participants complete the worksheets, the facilitator should remain 
available to answer questions or to provide assistance. 

2. Small group discussions ,,,, 15 minutes 

1. *i.^^*®r ^ minutes, or when most participants appear to have completed 

both worksheets, the facilitator should ask participants to form small groups 
Of three persons each and to discuss their responses to the worksheets and 
their reasoning on each. Approximately IS minutes should be allotted to 
the small group discussions. During the discussions, the facsHtator should 
moye around the room to observe the various groups and to identify any 
points which will be tmportant to th# nroup discussion which follows. 

3. Total group discussion 15 minutis 

Before beginning the discussion, the facilitator should post the 
newsprint sheets headed "Benny" and "Senlta" in a place where they are 
visible to all participants and accessible to the facilitator for data 
recording. 

She/he should Initiate the group discission by asking participants to 
share their responses to the worksheets, first for Benny and then for Benita. 
The facilitator may begin by asking for a show of hands as to how many 
participarits thought that Benny would (1) complete the program, and (2) 
be successfully employed as an auto mechanic. She/he may then ask participants 
what they identified as influences favorable to these outcomes and, finally, 
what they identified as InfTuences unfavorable to these outcomes. When 
the data for Benny have been shared and recorded, the process should be 
repeated for Benita. 



After highlights of responses to an questions are recorded, the 
facilitator should then ask participants to look at the newsprint sheets 



• How art tht two sets of responses different? 



a What do the dlfferincei between the two sets reflect? 

- sex stereot/pes? 

- differences 1n psychological, societal, or Institutional 
conditions for famales and males? 

t What do participants consider to be the nrast important influences 
on both students? 

• What important Influences do participants identify which may 
affect one sex more than the other? 

In discussing these questions, the facilitator may find it useful to 
raise some or all of the following points i 

• Both fariales and males are affected In their vocational choices by a 
number of social factors— both tend to select educational programs and 
occupational choices consistent with societal norns. The societal 
norro now prevalent In most conmuni ties J should encourage Benny's 
cofipletlffli of the auto mechanics program and an imployer's selection of 
Benny as a mechanic. Societal nonns regarding appropriate occupations 
for women might tllscourige Benlta's pursuit of the auto mechanics 
program and an emptoyir's selection of Benlta as an employee. 

« Psychological factors nay make It less likely for Benita to complete 
the program than Benny. Research shows that girls of high school age 
show a marked drop in career conmltment, correlated with their per- 
ception that boys disapprove of working women. 47/ 

• It is unlikely that sex differences in ability would cause one student 
to succeed In the program and the other to fall. Data collected from 
the Seneral Aptitude Test Battery (GATB) show that of the seven areas 
related to success in the skin trades, two reveal no stK differences. 
Women excel in four— form perception, clerical perception, motor coordina- 
tion, and finger dexterity— while men excel In one-spat1al reasoning. 48/ 
It Is Important to note that aptitude differences within either sex are 
greater than differences befaeen the two sexes. Most researchers agree 
that the differences in Intellectual functioning and vocational aptitudes 
are so minimal that they have little or no practical significance, 

• Marrltge ana children are more Hkely to be a positive influence on 
educational participation for males than for females. Research 
suggests that If Benny marries and fathers ch11dren,he is likely to 
pursue his educatloii further than a single male. The opposite is 
likely to be true for Benita as It is for wonen in general. 49/ 
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- sex difftrentiiitloii in counsilingi counseling materialst or tests 



- stK-stereotypid expictations reflected In the behavior of education 
personnel 

- the presence or absence of iame-sex role niodels as instructors or 
students in various program areas or courses 

Institutional policies prohibiting participation by pregnant feinales 
or mothers 

Thise are examples of factors which clearly distinguish between females 
and males. In addition to such clear sex distinctions in institutional 
policies, prograins^ or practicis are those Institutional policies or 
practices which ara sex-neutral on their faca but have differential 
impact on the participation of females and males* One example of such 
a policy or practict is the failure! of most education institutions 
or employers to provide child care services for students or employees, 
Bicausa women In our society are more likely than men to be responsible 
for child care, the absence of-such services 1$ more likely to affict 
their participation than the participation of men* 

i One recent social Influence which may counterbalance some of the factors 
which work against Beififta's completion of the program and successful 
employment are recent lam prohibiting sax discrimination in education 
and employment. Tftase laws may help to modify some of the negative 
institutional influences which n^y affect Benita. 

• It is possible to identify a number of influences which might be brought 
to bear to support. Benita's progress as an auto michanic. Thes'e 
include such things as: 

« special recruitniinti counsel ing, and support programs for women 
interested in pursuing nontradltional educational programs or 
employment 

- the provision of training to educators and employers regarding 
nondiscrimination laws and their implenientation 

- efforts to Inforfn parents and conmunity mefnbirs of the needs and 
rights of their sons and daughters 

* efforts to inforfn students of the costs of sex stereotyping In thetr 
lives and the ways in which it may be overcome 

The facnitator should conclude the discussion by explaining thit participants 
will have opportunities In sybsequent activities to further examine some of the 
institutional influences as they operate in vocational education programs and to 
begin to identify strategies and to develop plans to overcome sex discriminations 
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REC0GN1ZIN8 AND COMBATING SEX BIAS AND SEX OISCRIMI- 

NATION IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION POLICIES. PRACTICES. 

AND PROGRAMS 35 MINUTES 

Sman group activity— •'Manifestations of Sex Bias 

and Discflmlnatlon in Vocational Education" 8 mlnutts 

Total group discussion 4 minutes 
Individual activity— "Ricognlzing Sexist and Non- 

Sixist Behaylors" 8 inlnutes 

Small group discussions TO minutes 

Total group discussion 5 minutes 

Purposes of the activity : 

The purposes of this activity are: 

§ to Increase participants' skins In the recognition of instances of 
sex bias and discrimination In vocational education 

• to provide participants with a structure for identifying sex dis- 
crimination and sex bias in vocational education policies, programs., 
and practices 

• to strengthen participants' skills In the identification of techniques 
and the planning of prograins for combating sex bias in vocational 
education 

Materials needed : 

For participant use; 

• "Manifestations of Sex Bias and Sex Discrimination in Vocational 
Education"— Worksheet 14 

• "Recognizing Sexist and NonseJ^lst Behaviors"— Worksheet 15 For 
Administrators I Worksheet 16 For Instructors^ and Worksheet 17 For 
Counselors 

• "Manifestations of Sex Bias and Sex Discrimination in Vocational 
Education"— Answer sheet 14A 

• "Recognizing Sexist and Nonsexist Behaviors"— Answer Sheet ISA For 
Administrators I ISA For Instructors and 17A For Counselors 

For facilitator use: 

0 Chart on newsprint or chalkboard--"Manifestat1ons of Sex Bias and 
Discrimination in Vocational Education" (See Worksheet 14 for outline 
of the chart to be placed on newsprint or chalkboard) 



Activity sequence : 



1. Small group act1v1ty--"Manifestations of Sax Bias in Vocational 
Education" 8 minutes 

Thi purpose of the activities provicied in Section VII Is to encourage 
participants to identify the specific manifestations of sex bias and sex 
discrimination in their daily activities and the ways that ilmllar bias and 
discrimination are Incorporated into others' jobs; to provide participants 
with a structure for differentiating between sexist and nonsexist behaviors; 
and to increase participants * skills 1n the identification of sex bias and 
sex discrimination and the steps which may be taken for correction of such 
bias and discrimination. 

The facilitator may wish to lead Into the activity with comments such 
as the following: 

"WeNe Just identified some of the major Institutional influences 
which can affect the. educational and vocational choices of females and 
males and function to encourage or discourage their participation in 
vocational education programs which are nontraditlonal to their sex, ^ 
The influences we've considered suggest some of the reasons for the U 
sex-segregated occupational and educational patterns we reviewed earlier. 

"Now we would like to look 1n some detail at the specific mani- 
festatiDns of these institutional influences in vocational education 
programs and our day-to-day activities. We will be looking at the mani- 
festations which may occur within the various Job responsibilities in 
vocational educations-instructors, counselorsi and administrators. 

"We are going to be examining those policies, practices, and behaviors 
In vocational education which may differentially affect or treat students 
or employees on the basis of sex. We will be considering both those whicli 
are specifically prohibited by Title IX (e.g,, sex discrimination in 
admissions I the treatment of students ^ and employment) and those which 
are not specifically dealt with by the Title IX regulation but which may 
stin have differential effects on persons on the basis of sex, (It is 
important to remember that the implications of the Title IX requirements 
are continually being Interpreted by the courts and administrative rulings* 
It is possible that practices which are not now explicitly covered under 
Title IX--e,g., some types of classroom behavior of individual instructors- 
may be Included under the Title IX regulatiori. ) 

"We will discuss some of the specific forms of sex discrimination 
as they occur in administrative roles ^ counseling roles ^ and instructional 
roles. Although specific manifestations exist for each groups generally 
bias and discrimination within administration have a counterpart in 
counseling and instruction and vice versa* It's Important for you to be 
aware of the manifestlons of sex bias and sex discrimination in other areas 



• work toward eliminating all forms of sex bias and sex dlscrimlna- 
tton affacting students, not just those within your own specific 
preas of responsibility" 

if the cwnpositlon of the group permits, the facilitator should ask 
participants to form role groups of administrators ^ instructors ^ and coun- 
selors with five or six persons in each group. She/he may find this easiest 
to accomplish by asking for a show of hands by administrators 5 by counselors, 
and by instructors; and suggesting that the various role groups assemble 
in designated locations of the room. If more than six persons are 1n the 
role groupSi participants should be asked to subdivide Into groups of 
six. In the event that the group does not contain sufficient numbers of 
persons to fonn role groypSp then participants shoyld simply be asked to 
form groups of five or six persons each, 

Participants should be asked to take out the worksheet entitled 
"Manifestations of Sex Bias and SeK Discrimination in Vocational Education"-- 
Worksheet 14. A chart (on newsprint or chalkboard) listing the categories 
provided in Worksheet 14 should be pDSted. Participants should be asked to 
identify examples of sex discrimination or sex bias within the categories 
provided on the worksheet. Each group should be encouraged to identify exam- 
ples which are related to their role first* If time permits they may wish to 
identify examples of behaviors which would be specific for the other two 
role groups. 

The facilitator may wish to lead into this activity with comments such 
as the following: 

"Worksheet 14 provides a- listing of some of the major categories of 
Sex bias and sex discrimination in vocational education administration^ 
counseling^ and u.'.^u^vrt ion, Each role group 1s asked to identify exampli 
of sax blitsod Qv yn,:^^ ::y^ wriminatory behavior which fits In the categories 
provided. Each ot you iV,re asked to contribute examples from your own 
experience which wu^d inustrate the kinds of bias and discrimination 
which might occur under each category. When you have completed giving 
examplos for your role groups you may wish to see If you can Identify 
axamples for the other two role groups*" 

To make certain that participants understand the tasks the facilitator 
should work through one example with the total group* She/he might select 
one of the ''Administrative policies-' eKamples from Worksheet 14A, enter it 
on the chart* and ask the group for parallel counseling and instructional 
practices* Whan participants demonstrate a basic understanding of the task, 
the facilitator should then suggest that the small groups begin* 

During the small group work the facilitator should move about the room 
answering questions or giving any assistance which is needed* If groups are 
having difficulty COTpletlng the worksheet, the facilitator may wish to ask 
them to turn to Worksheet 14 for a list of examples* This should be used to 
stimulate their thinking and not as a substitute for their identification of 



facnitator haTp participants understand the paranelism between the 
manifestations of sex bias and sex discrimination in administration, instruc- 
tiont and counsiling- One way of doing this sm^d be to ask for examples froni 
each group by category. As examples are identified, the facilitator should 
record key words in the appropriate place on tha newprint chart* If 
participants are having difficulty with the discussion, the facilitator may 
find it useful to present examples from Worksheet 14A for consideration by 
tha group* 

The facilitator should conclude the activity by asking participants 
whether they have any questions on the categories/examples discussed, or 
^ any additional categories that they would like to suggest. The facilitator 
may wish to point out the examples that are provided in Worksheet 14A for 
further consi deration- 
Throughout the discussion of catigorieSi the facilitator should guard 
against making arbitrary assignment of examples to the categories. Many 
ixamples can be placed in more than one category with or without slight 
modification. The goal of the activity is to stimulate the ability to 
generate examples, rather than utilize a precise categorization system. 

3* Individual activ1ty--*'Recogn1z1ng Sexist and 

Nonsexist Behaviors" 8 niinutes 

The purpose of this activity is to expose participants to specific 
examples of the kinds of sex bias considered in the previous activity. 
Three worksheets have been designed to utilize the bias-recognition skills of 
each group of partic1pants--administrators, counselorSs and Instructors. 

The facilitator should introduce this activity with comments similar 
to the following: 

^'Th1s next activity Is designed to help you to asse^ >rviir skills in 
recognizing the kinds of sex bias and discrimination m huW been 
discussing on the chart as they might occur in your own dally activities. 
In your materials you should each find copies of Worksheets 15, 16, and 17. 
Worksheet IS is intended for use by those of you who are administrators p 
Worksheet 16 by counselorsi and Worksheet 17 by Instructional personneU 
Please take a moment to read the instructions. Use the worksheet which 
is most appropriate for your job responsibilities. 

"You will note that the Instructions on your worksheet explain that 
the worksheet contains descriptions of a number of situations 1n vocational 
situations and several possible responses to each. You are asked to 
read each situation and categorize It according to the criteria listed 
on the worksheets Let's review these criteria briefly. 

"As we mentioned In Introducing the chart, a policy, practice, or 
procedure which is sexist (one which differentiates between persons 
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• sex*bias«d —one which treats or affects persons differently on 

the basis of sext but is not speclficany prohibited 
under Title IX or other Federal nondiscrimination 

laws (e.g., bias in instructional materials) 

"Similarlyj when we seek to correct sex discrimination and sex bias, 
our actions may be of two types: 

• sex-fair -^actions which make no distinctions on the basis 

of sex or which treat ferriales and males equally 
( ,g*, admitting all students to industrial arts 
classes If they select such classes) 

• SQX-afflrmati ve=»act1ons which attempt to compensate for or over- 

come the effects of past discrimination or bias 
(e.g.s implementing a recruitment program designed 
to attract females to Industrial arts courses) 

"For any situation on the wov^ksheett all responses listed may be 
sex-fa^;? , sex-affirTTiatlve, discriminatory^ or sex-biased, or the responses 
may represent any combination of categories. 

"Please read through the situations and categorize each response. You 
win have about 10 minutes for this activity. Are there any questions 
on the instructions?" 

During the time that participants are completing the worksheets, the 
facilitator should remain available to answer any questions or provide 
assistance as needed. 

4, jmall group dlpcusslons 10 minutes 

When most participants nave finished, the facilitator should ask them 
to form groups of 3 with persons in their role groups of instructor, 
administrator or counselor to compare answers and to discuss any items which 
they have questions about. While they are completing this task, the facilita- 
tor should move about the room, answering questiuns and clarifying items as 
necessary. After about 8 minutes the facilitator should call attention to 
the answer sheets which appear in the appendix of the participant materials 
(Worksheets 15A, 16A, and 17A). 

Participants should have a couple of minutes to check their responses 
against the answer sheet. The facilitator should continue to move about the 
room to be easily accessible to individuals or groups who have questions. 

5, Total group processing 5 minutes 



When most DarticiDantS aoDear to have completed discussion nf thp mainritv 



It is important that participants indicate their understanding of the 
foi lowing: 

• that because of past bias, a sex-fair policy may not eliminate 
differential participation by females and males in various programs 
(e,g,i if ftmilas have never been permitted to take trade and 
Industrial courses, suddenly renioving the discriminatory prohibition 
on their admission to these courses 1s not likely to result 1n 
Immediate changes in female enrollments) 

• active efforts may be necessary to overcome the effects of past 
discrimination and bias (e.g., special recruitment programs 
stressing opportunities for women 1n trade and industrial occupations 
may be necessary if females are to recognize that trade and industrial 
courses are viable educational options for them) 

The facilitator may wish to suggest that participants devote time ontsid 
the workshop to completing the other two worksheets which they did not 
complete. The activity should be closed by announcing a 15 minute break. 



BREAK 



15 MINUTES 



VIII, OVERC»IING SEX BIAS AND DISCRIMINATION IN VOCA- 

TIONAL EDUCATION 55 MINUTES 

Small group act1v1 ty--"How to Recruit" 10 minutes 

Small group act1v1ty--"Develop1ng a Plan for 
Racrulting Students into Programs Nontraditional 
to Their Sex" ?^ minutes 

Total group discussion ^Inutes 



Purposes of the activity : 

The purposes of this activity are: 

• to provide participants an opportunity to consider methods and programs 
through which vocational education personnel can recruit femdles and 
males into programs/courses nontraditional to their sex and ensure 
their successful completion of these programs/courses 

f to provide participants an opportunity to strengthen their skills 1n 
planning programs related to the overcoming of sex bias and discrifni na- 
tion in vocational education 

• to enable participants to develop their own specific action plans 
for Implementing sex equity efforts within their own institutions 

Materials needed : 

For participant use: 

• "How to Recruit --^Worksh 18 

• 'Developing a Plan for ^ j1t1ng Students into Vocational Training 
Programs Nontraditional , ^^^1r Sex"--Worksheet 19 

9 "Program Planning Outline"--Worksh ■ ;t 20 

For facilitator use: 

• Newsprint, markers, and tapt 

i Newsprint sheets from Section I (eKamples of differential treatment 
and barriers to sex equity) and Section VI (Influences on educational 
and vocational choice) 

Activity sequence : 

1* Small group activity--"How to Recruit" 10 minutes 
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ne facilitator can begir tHis aHTvi tF with^ ^m^^ similar to the 
following: 

"Thus far, we have examined the kinds of sex bias and discrimination 
found in vocational education administration, counseling, and teaching. 
We also looked at the kinds of social, psychological, and institutioral 
influences which affect che educational and vocational choices of feniales 
and males. Now we want to use that information and build on those 
experiences by moving toward the developnient of plans and progress to 
eliminate sex bias and discrimination in vocational education programs. 
In the next activity, we'll be working in small groups to develop a 
recruiting program for increasing the numbers of females and males in 
f courses nontraditional to their sex 1n a vocational education program. 
You will recall that reduction of sex segregation in vocational 
education and in the paid work force is an Important step for achieving 
sex equity and the development of recruitment programs consistent with 
the intent of the 1976 Education Amendments.'' 

Next, the facilitator should ssk participants to review with her/him 
Worksheet 18, explaining that this worksheet provides directions for a 
short exercise designed to encourage participants to generate ideas that will 
aid them with their task of program development. The purpose of the activity 
is to help participants id.^ntify or "brainstorm" as many suggestions as 
possible as to how they can recruit and assure the successful completion of 
students in vocational education courses nontraditional to their sex. During 
this activity, participants should contribute ideas from their own point of 
view: that of an Instructor, a counselor, or an administrator. 

The facilitator should also review with the group the basic principles 
of brainstorming: 

• that the purpose of brainstorming is to generate as manv Ideas as 
possible within a short period of time 

• that there is to be no evaluation of any of the ideas 

She/he should add that evaluation tends to reduce the number of ideas 
produced. Persons are less likely to con tribute if they know that someone 
in the group might criticize their suggestions. Furthermore, although an 
idea may be impractical, that idea may stimulate someone else to contribute 
one which would be highly workable. 

Before giving the "go" signal, the facilitator should make sure that each 
group has appointed a recorder and has the necessary materials (newsprint and 
markers) for recording data. The facilitator should indicate that the groups 
will have 10 minutes and give the ''go*' signal. 



During the brainstorming period the facilitator should move from group 



i How simnar or how different are suggestions from the three groups? 

f To what extent are they interdependent--do they require the coopera- 
tive efforts of administrators 5 counselors, and teachers? 

• To what extent are the suggestions genirally practical or impractical? 

• Can participants identify any ideas appropriate to a particular role 
group which were missed by the persons in that role group? (e.g.s 
Do counselors have suggestions for administrator activities?) 

2. Small group activ1ty--*'Develop1ng a Plan for 
Recruiting Students into Programs Nontraditlonal 
to Their Sex^- 30 minutes 

At this time the facilitator should ask the participants to move from 
their separate role groups into mixed four-person groups of counselors ^ 
administrators, and teachers. In these groups their task Is to develop a 
program for recruiting female and male students into vocational education 
courses nontraditlonal for their sex. The newsprint sheets from Sections I 
and VI should be posted where participants can see them easily. Group 
members may want to review these sheets In selecting focus areas or work 
activities for their programs. 

After groups are established, the facilitator should ask participants 
to read through Worksheet 19* When most have finished, she/he should review 
trie total task with the group/ The following comments would be appropriate: 

'■You are on the staff of a two-year vocational high school 1n a 
district with an enrollment of 25,000 studenti* This is a city district 
adjacent to a major metropolitan area. Students come to Stivers High 
Sci'iOol for their last two years of secondary school, during which they 
complete a vocational training program, finish basic academic requirements 
for graduation, and participate in a mrk experience program* Before 
starting at Stivers, some students have completed a pre-\/ocational program; 
others have not. Stivers offers a full range of extracurricular activi- 
ties for students. 

•The board of education of the district has enacted a policy of 
nondiscrimination on the basis of sex In compliance with Title IX 
requirements. It has also disseminated guidelines for the Implementa- 
tion of that policy. In accordance v/ith those guidel ines , Stivers is 
developing an affirmative program designed to comply with Title IX and 
to ensure sex equity In vocational education. 

w'Qne of the long range goals of the program is to balance female and 
male enrollments in vocational education courses, programs, or areas so 
that students of both sexes are represented in proportion to their 
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Enronments by sex of all courses/programs at Stivers are listed 
on pages 2 and 3 of the worksheet. Enroll mtnts 1n multiyear programs 
such as Business Data Processing I and 11 or Secretarial I and II have 
been consolidated to simplify the task. The first decision your group 
needs to make is what instructional area you would like to select fo- 
developing a recruiting plan. It could be a course (singles living)', 
a propam (carpentry , or an area (health occupations). You could also 
select two prograns (florlstry and omamental horticulture, for example) 
If a grouping of two or more is basic to your recruitment plan: The 
ill!. 2 select may be those you are most familiar with, those that 
Show the greatest discrepancies in female and male enrollments, or ones 
for which you believe it would be especially difficult to recruit 
opposite sex students. 

h^i,-^"^":^ *° assumptions about the courses/programs that yo 

beheve to be appropriate (e.g,, that curriculum adaptations to ensure 
that a course or program meets the needs of students of both sexes 
either have or have not been made), 

"The sample recruiting plan on pages 4 or 5 of the worksheet will 
ll2t t ®* Z-*'"^® ^O"'" ^^'^st task is to indicate the program 
?h1s J?P^Hnr''Th ^°"r.P a" and the criteria you used in mking 
;J hut! f Ih I^^" *° *^'"se objectives which will con- 

^ntf ?hi 9°«^ °^ balancing male/female enroll- 

J^Jl^ ^'■s ""^ed t indicate timelines 

for each objective, and to list up to three specific work activities 

IrHviM^e'"^ ^-""l objectives. In formulating objectives and work 
activities, you should draw freely on the data generated 1n the 
brainstorming activity and in previous session activities, such as 
J* ^"?^^u".°" ^"^'T-ences on females' and males^ educct-onal and 
vocational choices. As you formulate your work activ1tia«, vou will need 
to Indicate who has ma.ior responsibility for seeing that the work 
activity is carried out and the date for its completiorr 1s noted. 

"In the tinie allotted (approximately 25 minutes) you are to comolete 
- r-ecruit ng plan, rr^re if time allows. Extra recruit ngpfan 
sheets are provided in your workbook for those who need them. 

tn n^nnn ^^"i,''?'"'' ? ^ ^'""^ fflci 1 1 tators ) will be moving from group 

to group to help in any way. Please feel free to call on us should yo^ 
need assistance at some point " snouia you 



h.«4 ^th^r *5® facilitator completes these Instructions, the group should 
begin their task. The facllitator(s) should remain available to clarify 
questions or provide any needed assistance. ^-lamy 



3. Total group discussion 



15 minutes 



After several plans have been sharedp the facilitator should initiate 
a total group evaluation of the plans. She/he may ask such questions as: 

f Were certain areas/programs/courses selected more often than others? 
What does this indicate about the difficulty or recruiting in various 
efforts? 

• Were the objectives appropriate to achieving the goal? Practical? 
Specific? 

• Was a diversity of work activities suggested? 

• What are the strengths of the plans presented? The weaknesses? 

The facilitator may also find it useful to ask the group to look at the 
"influences" newsprints posted and to determine whether there are any 
significant influences which should be incorporated into the recruiting plans. 

The facilitator should ensure that participants consider in the discussion 
the variety of activities which may be useful in recruiting. Activities may 
Involve a diversity of persons or groups^-student peers, parentSs teachers, 
counselors, employers--and they may utilize a variety of mediums or techniques- 
prints audio-visual 5 training, awareness-building and support groups^ experi- 
mental curricula, etc. It may be useful for the facilitator to select several 
objectives and ask the group to think of as many alternative ways of 
accomplishing each one as possible. 

After review and evaluation of the plans, the facilitator should explain 
to the participants that they have just completed the first steps of the 
program planning process* AVl^ough their plans are specifically related to 
ovsrcoming sex bias and discrimination in vocational educations the complete 
planning process is applicable to any issue. 

The facilitator should refer to * . / ,^heet 20 and review with the group 
the seven steps of program planning* :^ne/he should point out that partici- 
pants completed only step onei setting goals and objectives s and part of step 
two, developing work activities. To the extent possible^ the facilitator 
should use data gathered from the participants' recruiting plans in reviewing 
the first two steps. 

After the facilitator has completed the review of the seven steps, she/he 
should pause for questions before moving on to the basic principles of program 
planning. Again, these should be reviewed one by one* and discussed in the 
context of the groups* plans to the extent possible. 

The facilitator should close the discussion by indicating to the partici- 
pants that they will have the opportunity to work through the entire program 
planning process in the final activity In this session. 



INDIVIDUAL ACTION PLANNING 



10 MINUitS 



Individual actlvi ty--"Develop1ng My Action Plan'' 5 minutes 

Total group discussion 5 minutes 

Purp oses of this activity : 

The purposes of this activity are 

t to provide participants an opportunity to develop their own specific 
action plan for implementation of sex equity efforts within their 
day-to-day activities 

• to provide an opportunity for participants to* share ideas for actions 
which may be taken for achieving sex equity 



Mate rials needed : 
For participant use: 

i "My Action Plan"— Worksheet 21 



Activity sequence : 

1* Individual actlvi ty--"Developi ng My Action Plan" 5 minutes 



ng activity by reminding 
mcB will ^^^^ extent 
ty effor Ir own 



The facilitator should introduce this summarizi 
participants that the test of their workshop exper^J 
to which they can apply this experience to sex equi _ 
programs and agencies. She/he should explain that this ar i provide 

them an opportunity to begin development of an action pldh ,clr own 

program- As they work on their planSi they should seek to j^-^ate ths 
information provided throughout the workshop with the planniny process 
described in the preceding activity. 

The facilitator should ask the participants to turn to Worksheet 21; 
she/he should then review the directions with the participants. They are to 
decide what they themselves would like to do to Implement sex equity in 
their own situations and begin to develop a plan for doing so. Their 
objectives should be those which they can do primarily on their own rather 
than those involving the cooperation and assistance of other vocational 
education personnel. Possible objectives could range from something 
relatively simple such as eliminating the use of sexist terms in one's oral 
and written language to something more complex such as adapting one's 
curriculum to meet the interests and needs of students of both sexes. Again^ 
participants might want to review the worksheets completed in the first work- 
shop activity before beginning their plans. 



2. Total group discuss ion 



5 minutes 



After about 5 minutes hf.-;, .oaisr'tl, the fac""litator should ask for 
participants who are wnilrtg k share their plm with the total group. Thi- 
sharing Is an important opportunity ror pdrticiparits to obtain new ideas 
and for the facilitator to reinforce fniportant points which are made. The 
facilitator may also wish to use the Hiportunity to ni-ike suggestions for 
actions which may be taken which -ara not mentionad by members of the group. 
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SUMMARY AND EVALUATION 



15 MINUTES 



Summary comments 
Completion of evaluation fonns 
Closing comments 

Purposes of the activity : 

The purposes of this a:f1yity are: 

• to provide participants with a summary of the workshop 

• to address any concerns or questions which may remain 

• to provide an opportunity for participants to evaluate the workshop 

• to make any announcements or acknowledgments before adjourning 
the workshop 

Materials needed : 

For participant use: 

s "Workshop Evaluation Sheets"--Worksheet 22 

For facilitator use: None 

Activities sequence : 

U Summary comments S minutes 

Comments similar to the following would be appropriate for the facili- 
tator to use in summariiing this session: 

"During this v/arkshop we have: reviewed tho evidence of sex 
segregation in the world of work and in vocational education programs 
and considered the relationship between the two; reviewed the provisions 
of Title IX and the Education A^endnients of 1976 and their implications 
for vocational educators; assessed th« steeps tov.ard sex equity which 
have been taken in our own programs/agencies j considered the Influences 
on the educational and vocational choices of females and males; 
Identified some of the forms and manifestations of sex bias and stereo- 
typing in vocational education and some of the techniques for overcoming 
such bias and discrimination; and developed an initial plan for our 
future action steps. 

■'The information and i.xperiences provided in W% workshop supply 
only a baseline for increasing your capability in overcoming sex 
discrimination and sex bias in vocational education programs,^ As you 



5 minutes 
5 minutes 
5 minutes 



• A new clarity as to the goals of educational equity in voca- 
tional education: 

- to ensure that all students truly have full access, 
support, and opportunity to explore and realize the 
options which are most consistent with their interests, 
abilities^ and valuti. 

- to provide students with a supportive envirnnment which 
is free from symbols and messages of bias on im basis 
of sex. 

- to provide students with competent stafl who are not 
only aware of the problems of sex discrimination and 
sex bias but also equipped with the skills needed for 
overcoming s^-:^^ cH^;cr1m1nat1on and bias In the curri- 
culum, in th^ ^^^.u^ent of students, In thy organization 
and operation M :H;aCat1onal programs , and in outreach 
to the community 

• A greater understanding of the leadership which you can provide 
for students and other staff by taking those actions which can 
contribute to achieving sex equity and by demonstrating the 
meaning of equity to students and other staff," 

2, Completion of evaluation forms 5 minutes 

The purpose of the workshop evaluation 1s to provide training staff 
and administrative staff with Information regarding participants' eval- 
uation of the workshop and to identify needs for continued training and 
staff development. The facilitator may wish to introduce this activity 
with comments such as the following! 

"We would like each of you to take out Wornsheet 22, entitled 
'Workshop Evaluation Form,' You will note that the questions pro- 
vided on the evaluation form are designed to obtain two kinds of 
information: 

« Your feedback regarding this workshop—What activities of 
the workshop were most useful? What activities were least 
useful? What do you feel you gained from the workshop? 
Your answers to these questions can help us to improve our 
inservlce programs and to learn where we were 'on' and 'off 
target, 

• Your ideas regarding future needs and follow-up^-We are 
also asking you to assist us 1n identifying follow-up 
activities and areas for future inservlce training programs. 
\ PlMse Indicate any Ideas which you may have regarding acti- 
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3. Closfng comments 



;iVnutes 



The facilitator should use this opportunity to expr?^^i appreciation 
to those persons who provided for the training and the persons who assisted 
In the planning or supportive services necessary for the workshop. Any 
final questions or concerns should be addressed at this time* As partici- 
pants prepare to leaver 1t 1s often advisable to station facilitators at 
the ^nits to collect the evaluation sheets- 

ADJOURNMENT 
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MATERIALS FOR USE IN TRAEHrNS 



The following resource list contains salacted print and nonprlnt 
materials which could be used in Inservlce training on the topic of 1mplQ- 
rontlng sex iqulty in vocational educatien with vocational adininlstrators , 
counsilors, and instructors. 

Print Materials 

Ell 1s AiSPclateSi Inc* Expanding Nontraditlonal Opportynlties In Vocational 
Educaticn. College Park, Maryland: Ellis Associates, Inc* , 1977. 
(Available through the ERIC System, I CE-012-705.) 

This training package is designed to help vocational educators under- 
stand the need for equal opportunity in employment and In vocational educa- 
tion along with some of the barriers to and the ways of expanding non- 
traditional vocational opportunities for female and male students. The 
package contains three separate sets of materials: 

• ''Approaches to Expanding Nontraditional Opportunities for Vocational 
Education Students'' 

9 ^'Barriers to Expanding Nontraditlonal Opportunities for Vocational 
Education Students" 

• "Legislation Addressing Equal Opportunity in Vocational Education 
and Employment" 

Each of the three sets contains text materials , lists of questions, suggest 
activities for participants, and transparincy texts. 

Feminists Northwest. Project Awareness: A Training Prog rarn. Olympia, Wash.* 
Superintendent of PubTIc Instruc'tiorij State of Washington, May 1976. 

In its training program manual ^ Project Awareness outlines detailed 
procedures and provides participant and trainer materials for -18 hours 
of awareness training relating to seK bias in education. It Is organized 
into seven workshop units (1) "Awareness* Definitions of Sex Discrlmlna-^ 
tlon," (Z) 'Oamaging Effects of Sex Discrimination," (3) "Lav/s and 
Assessment," (4) "Strategies for Ending Sex Discrlmlnatinn in Schools," 
(5) "Resources for Developing Curriculum About Sex Role Awareness and 
Moments Studies," (6) "Sextst Language^S and (7) "Non-Defens1 ve 
Confnunication* " 

McCunes Shirley; Matthews^ Martha; Boesdorfer^ Kent; Kaser, Joyce; and Cusick 
Judy, Implenientlncf Title IX: A Sample Workshop. Washington , D.C : U.S. 
Office of Educati on, 1977V 

This sample workshop presents a siX'-hour training design on Title IX 
Implementation which could be used by educatorB at the local level. It 
contains all' of the lecturettes, facilitator directions and resources, and 
participant materials that are needed for the workshop. The content covers 
Federal nondiscrimination legislation affecting education. Title 1%, the 



Title IX grievance process, and planning for Title IX implementation. The 
book Includes a listing of resources, a summary of Title IX, and many of 
the most frequently asked questions about Title IX with accompanying answers. 

Nickerson, Eileen l.\ Dora, Randi; Gun, Binnie; Nash, Ann Speizer, Jeanne; and 
Wasserman, Mardy K. Intervention Strategies for Changing Ster eotypes; A Pro- 
cedural Guide. Dubuque, Iowa: Kendall /Hunt Publ ishing Company r 1975. ' 

The strategies outlined in this guide are intended for use with teachers, 
counselors, students, education administrators, and human service professionals 
to help them examine sex-role stereot.ypes. The guide 1s organized around 
procedures for setting up a workshop; consciousness raising and counseling 
materials, programs, and techniques; units on career awareness and life 
planning; and resources for further information. 

Title IX Equity Workshops Project Products, Washington, D.C.: Resource Center 
on Sex Roles 1n Education, forthcoming. 

The products developed under t!he Title IX Equity Workshops Project 
consist of two 45-hour training packages designed to help elementary/ 
secondary and postsecondary education personnel comply with Title IX and 
achieve sex equity 1n education programs and .nctivities. Each^^ of che traininL 
packages for elementary/secondary and postsecondary personnel contains the 
following." 

• Fifteen training designs--Each of the training designs has all 
of the instructions, lecturettes, facilitator preparation materials, 
and participant materials for three generic sessions covering Federal 
nondiscrimination legislation, barriers to equal opportunity on the 
basis of sex, provisions of Title IX, and effecting change within 
educational Institutions. Each also has two application sessions for 
educational personnel based on their role within their institution. 
Sessions were developed for the following groups: 

Elementary/Secondary Postsecondary 

Administrators, Title IX Administrators, Title IX coordinators, 

coordinators, and school board and board members 

members Faculty 
Instructional staff Student services staff 

Counselors and pupil personnel Counselors 

staff Physical education and athletics staff 

Physical education and athletics Teacher/administrator education faculty 
staff 

Vocational education personnel 
Conmunity groups 

« Participant mater1als--A participant notebook containing all the 
worksheets for the generic sessions and reference materials and 
materials for each of the above application sessions are IncUided 
in the training package. 
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"The Woman's Game" Avail able from: Color 

Modern Talking Picture Service 28 min. 

2323 New Hyda Park Road 
New Hyde Park, New York 
516/437-6300 

Rental: Free (Not available for purchase) 

Six sequences depicting girls and women Involved In nonstereotyped 
roles are presented In this films developed for the IJ*S. Office of Education. 
The film shows a fourth grade class playing a nonsexist careir education 
game* a former secretary in her new rola as log truck drlvar, a post-grarfuate 
archeology student, a high school athlete* a director of a post-secondary 
aerospace education department, and an ocean engineer, A discussion guide 
accompanies the fllin. 

For use with: students, grade 4 and up; counselors; parents* 



"All About Eve" Available from: Color 

Center for Human Resources 8 min. 

University of Houston 
Houston* Texas 77004 
Cost: $60.00 



This film gives the viewer an opportunity to see a capsuTized^ historical 
investigation of women in the. work force* Using art works historical pictures, 
and on the job photographs of women employed in many nontraditional jobs, students 
are introduced to occupations other than those traditional for females. 

For use with: secondary school students; counselors^ teachers; parents. 



"When I Grow Up" Available from: Color 

Central Curriculum Management Center 20 nnin* 

ininois Office of Education 
100 North First Street 
Springfield* Illinois 62777 
Rental : Free 
or 

Motorola Teleprograms 
4825 North Scott Street, Suite 23 
Schiller Park, Illinois 60175 
Cost: $295 

"When I Grow Up" presents a series of vignettes of differential treatment of 
students on the basis of sex in elementary and secondary school classrooms which can 
be used to stimulate discussion, A discussion guide Is included. 

For use with: secondary school students; counselors; teachers; parents. 
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PART III. THE PARTICIPANT WORKBOOK 
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STEPS TOWARD SEX EQUITY IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION: 

PARTICIPANT WORKBOOK 



A Collection of Worksheets and Reference 
Materials to be Used in Conjunction With 
STEPS TOWARD SEX EQUITY IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION- 
AL INSIRVICE TRAINING DESIGN 



Pripared by 
Resourci Center on Sex Rolei in Education 
NationiU Foundatton for the Improvement of Edueation 



Prepartd und^r contract #300^76^26 fof the Burtau of Occupational and Adult Education, VS^ OHice of Education, 

Depaimint of Healths Eduction, and Wtlfare. 
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STEPS TOWARD SEX EQUITy IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION: 
PARTICIPAMT WORKBOOK 



Table of Contents 



Workshop Agenda 



Assessing Sex Equity in Vocational EdLication Programs: 
An Introductory Assessnient Worksheet 1 

Fernale and Male Participation in the Paid Work Fores 
and in Vocational Education Programs: What Are the 
Facts? Worksheet 2 

Women in the Work Force: A Fact Sheet Worksheet 3 

Participation and Earnings of Women and Men In the 
Paid Work Force and* Vocational Education Programs Worksheet 4 

Title IX of the Education Amendments of 1972--A Summary 
of the Implementing Regulation Worksheet 5 

Sex Discrimination in Vocational Education: What Does 
the Law Say? Worksheet 6 

The Education Amendments of 1976: A Sufmary of the 
Provisions Related to Sex Equity in Vocational 

Education Worksheet 7 

The Education Amendments of 1976: Ifnpl ications of 
the Sex Equity Provisions for Local \/ocational 

Education Programs Worksheet 8 

Assessing Sex Equity In Vocational Education: For 
Administrators Worksheet 9 

Assessing Sex Equity In Vocational Education: For 
Instructors Worksheet 10 

Assessing Sex Equity In Vocational Education: For 
Counselors Worksheet 11 

Influences on the Educational and Vocational Choices 
of Females and Males: What Happans to Benny? Worksheet 12 

Influences on the Educational and Vocational Choices 
of Females and Males: What Happens to Benlta? Worksheet 13 

Manifestations of Sex Bias and Sex Discrimination In 
Vocational Education Worksheet 14 

Recognizing Sexist and Nonsexist Behaviors: For 
Adnilnistrators Worksheet 15 
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Recognizing Sexist and Nonsexist Behaviors: For 
Instructors Worksheet 16 

Recogn1i1ng Sexist and Nonsexist Behaylors: For 
Counselors Worksheet 17 

How to Recruit Worksheet 18 

Developing a Plan for Recruiting Students Into 
Vocational Training Programs Nontraditional to 

Their Sex Worksheet 19 

Program Planning Outline Worksheet 20 

My Action Plan Worksheet 21 

Workshop Evaluation Fom Worksheet 22 

Dend1x--Reference Sheets 



STEPS TOWARD SEX EQUITY IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
WORKSHOP AGENDA 



8:30 a.m. Coffii, registration, materials display (optional) 

9i00 a.m. I INTRODUCTORY ACTIVITIES AND NEEDS ASSESSMENT 

Opgn1nc| Coninents 

" Welcome and Introductions 
* Purposes of the workshop 

- Overview of the day's actiyltles 

Identifying Swism In Vocational Education -- 
A General Assessment ' ~ 

" Individual activl ty--"Assess1ng Sexism In 

Vocational Education Programs" 
« Paired discussions 

- Total group discussion 



9:35 a,m, II THE SOCIAL/ EDUCATIONAL CONTEXT OF SEX EQUITY 

IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION: FEMALES AND MALES 
IN THE WORK FORCE AND IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

* Individual act1vity--"Female and Male 
Participation in the Paid Work Force and in 
Vocational Education Programs: What Are the 
Facts?" 

* Lecturette-- "Women and Men In the Paid 
Work Forci'' 

- Questions and answers 

- Structured group d1scussion--"Sex 
Segregation 1n the Work Force and In 
Vocational Education: What Are the 
Relationships?" 

10:25 a.m. BREAK 



10:40 a.m. Ill THE LEGAL CONTEXT OF SEX EQUITY IN 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION: NONDISCRIMINATION LAWS 

- Lecturette--"Vocat1onal Education and Title 
IX Requirements" 
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- Questions and answers 

- Individual activity— "SeK DiscHmination in 
Vocational Education! What Dots the Law Say?" 

- Total group discussion 



IV THE LEGAL CONTEXT OF SEX EQUITy IN VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION; PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 

- Lecturetti— "Review of the Sex Equity 
Provisions of the 1976 Education Amendments" 

- Small group discussions— "Implications of the 
1976 Education Amendments for Local Vocational 
Education Programs" 

- Total group discussion 



V ASSESSING SEX EQUITY EFFORTS IN VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 

- Individual activ1ty--"Assessing Sex Equity 
in Vocational Education" 

- Total group discussion 



LUNCH 



I INFLUENCES ON THE EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL 
CHOICES OF FEMALES AND MALES 

- Individual activity— "Influences on the 
Educational and Vocational Choices of Females 
and Males" 

- Small group discussions 

- Total group discussion 



I RECOGNIZING AND COMBATING SEX BIAS AND SEX 

DISCRIMINATION IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION POLICIES, 
PRACTICES, AND PROGRAMS 

- Small group discuss1ons--"Manifestat1ons of 
Sex Discrimination and Sex Bias 1n Vocational 
Education Programs" 

- Total group discussion 

- Individual activity— "Recognizing Sexist 
and Nonsexist Behaviors" 

- Small group discussions 

- Total group discussion 



BREAK 



iv 
lU7 



2:55 p.m. VIII OVERCOMING SEX BIAS AND DISCRIMINATION IN 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
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- Small group activity — "How to Recruit" 

- Total group discussion 

- Small group activi ty--"Develop1ng a Plan 
for Recruiting Students into Progranis 
Nontradi tional to Their Sex" 

- Total group discussion 



3:50 p-ni, IX INDIVIDUAL ACTION PLANNING 



- Individual acti vi ty—'Developing My 
Action Plan" 

- Total group discussion 



4:00 p.m. X SUMMARY AND EVALUATION 



- Summary coniments 

- Completion of evaluation forms 

- Closing comments 



4:15 p.m, ADJOURNMENT 
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ASSESSING SEX EQUITY IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS: 
AN INTRODUCTORY ASSESSMENT 



Worksheet 1 

Think about the policies, practices, and programs relating to vocational 
education in your Institution or agency and the behavior of staff members. 

1. List as many examples as you can identify of differential opportunity 
or treatment of female and male students and employees. 



2. What efforts have been taken to eliminate sex differentiation 1n 
opportunity or treatment of students or employees? 



3. What, in your opinion, are the primary barriers to eliminating 
differential opportunities and treatment of female and male students? Of 
female and male employees? 



4. What do you think will be the most important results or outcomes of 
efforts to achieve sex equity in your vocational education programs? 
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FEMALE AND MALE PARTICIPATION IN THE PAID WORK FORCE 
AND IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS: WHAT ARE THE FACTS? 



Worksheet 2 



Directions ! These multiple choice questions are designed to help you assess 
your knowledge of females' and males' participation In the paid work force and 
in vocational education programs. Under each statenient ^ou will see a number 
of alttrnatlve answers which could fill in the Information missing In each 
statement. Select the alternative you believe is corrects and write its letter 
In the blank to the right of the statement. 



1* Women make up ____ of the nation's paid work force* 
a. 26% b. m c. 541 



2. For every $1*00 men earn, women earn 
a. 95* b* 7H 57* 



3, of American women between the ages of 18-64 are 

employed outside the home, 

a, m b, 34« c. 54* 



4* of American men between the ages of 18-64 are 

employed outside the home* 

a. 741 b, 86% c, 911 



5, The average young woman today can expect to spend 
years In the paid work force. 

a. 7,3 b, 17J c, 22.9 d* 3K2 



6, The average 20 year old American male can expect to 
work for pay outside the home for years . 

a. 36 b* 52 c. 42 



7. Out of every 10 young women in high school today, ^ 
will work for pay outside their homes at some point 1n 
their lives. 



8. Both husband md wife work in percent of the 

nation's marriages. 

a. 35 b. 47 c. 28 

9, The median income of working women with four years of college 

■fs . that of men who have completed eight years of 

elementary school, 

a. greater than b. the same as c. less than 

10. The difference between the average yearly incomes of male 
and female workers has over the past 20 years. 

a. increased b. decreased c. remained the same 

women have the highest labor force participation of 
any group of women. 

a. Asian-Anerican b. Black c. Hispanic d. Native American 
e. White 



12. About out of ten adult women are either single, widowed, 
divorced, or separated from their husbands and are therefore 
responsible for their own financial support. 

a. four b. six c. eight 

13. Women workers are absent from work _ male workers, 
a. more than b. less than c, as often as 



14. In 1973, the average earnings of white males and females and 
minority females and males were distributed from highest to 
Towest in the following order. 

a. white males, white females, minority females, minority males 

b. white males, minority males, white females, minority females 

c. white males, minority females, white females, minority males 

15. percent of all women workers are employed in clerical 

occupations. 

a. 11.2 b. 18.1 c. 27.8 d. 35.0 
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Fifty pircent of men in the paid labor force are iiriployed 
in the three occupational categories which employ the largest 
number of men (skniid crafts, professional and technical 
occupationi, and managerial occupations). In contrast* 
percent of all women in the paid labor force are 
imploded in three occupational groups (clerical occupations, 
service occupations, and professional/technical occupations), 

a. 40 b, 60 c. 70 



^^^^ percent of all vocational education proflrams had 
enrol Iments which were 90 percent male or 90 percent 
ftmale in 1976* 

a, 15 b. 27 c. 39 



The vocational training area with the largest female enroll- 
ment (fnore than one-third of all females enrolled in voca- 
tional education) 1s . 



a* consumer and homemaking programs 
b* occupational home economics 
c. office occupations 

percent of all students enrolled In vocational 
education programs In the area of trades and industry 1n 1976 
are female* 

a. 13 b. 21 c. 34 

Trends 1n male/female enrollment 1n vocational training 
programs show that 

a. fenialas are enrolling in traditionally male courses at 
a faster rata than males are entering traditionally 
female programs 

b. males are enrolling 1n traditionally female courses at a 
faster rate than females are entering traditionally male 
programs 

c. the entry of males and females Into programs nontraditlonal 
to their sex Is occurring at about the same rate 




WOMEN IN THE WORK FORCE: A FACT SHEET 
Workshiet 3 



Women's P articipati on in the Paid Work Force 

f Women are antertng tht paid work force at steadily Increasing rates- 
Todays 41 percent of this Vtork force 1s ^imale; this percentage should 
equal 50 by the year 2O0O* 

• Increasing entry into the paid work force Is characteristic of all 
groups in our society s regardless of; 

-^racial -ethnic group membership 

--age (57 percent of all women In everj^ age group between IS and 54 
are eniployed outside their homes) 

-<*marital status (47 percent of the nation's marriages have two breadwinners) 

^-maternal status (47 percent of all women with children under IS are In 

the paid work force* niothers of children under 6 are 
entering at a rate faster than any other group) 

• The average young woman today will work outside her home for: 

*-40 years if she Is single 

—30 years if she marries but has no children 

--between 15 and 25 years if she marries and has children, depending on 
the number pf children she has 



Wonnen^s Status In the Paid Work Force 

• Women tend to be conceRtrated in a liniited number of "women's occupations 
most of which tend to be lower paying than those occupations in which males 
predominate. 

--70 percent of all women working for pay are employed in three 
occupational groups: clerical occupations^ service occupations^ 
and professional/technical workers (primarily teachers), 

--50 percent of all men in the paid labor force are employed 1n the three 
largest occupational categories for men: skilled crafts^ professional/ 
technical J and managerial occupations. 

—In 1974, the median income earned by female college graduates in the 
paid work force was less than that earned by men with an eighth grade 
education* 
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"In 1973, the median income of females employed fult-tlfne year round 
Wa$ $6|488, while median Income of similarly amp! oyed males was $11,306, 

• Even in ths same occupattonaT categories, women earn less than men. 

• The gap between women's Incomes and men's incomes is Increasing; In 1956, 
the median Incowe of all women workers was 63 percent that of mm in 
1973, women's median 1ncon» was only 57 percent that of men. 

« Women in the paid labor force are more likeTy than men to be unemployed. 

« Two-thirds of women In the paid labor force today work outside the home 
due to tconomlc needj they are single, divorced, widowed, separated, or 
iDarried to husbands with an income of less than $10,000 per year. 

Minority Women in the Paid Wo rk fovrce 

• In the past, minority women have had much higher rates of participation in 
the paid work force than white women i Black women have the longest history 
of work force participation of any group of women,. 

• Today, rates of labor force parttclpatlon by minority mmn vary among 
the different minority groups. 

—Black wofuen's rate pf labor force partictpation exceeds that of white 
womin . 

—Hispanic women are less likely to work for pay outside the home than 

either Black or white women, 
—A najority of Asian-American families are comprised of a working husband 

and a working wife. 
—1970 census data indicate that 35 percent of all Native American women 

are in the paid work force. 

• liinority wonren with children are more likely to be in the paid work force 
than are white women with childrin; 52 percent of minority women with 
children under 6 were employed In 1974, as compared to 34 percent of 
non-minority women, 

• minority women are less likely than white women to be employed In wHite 
collar jobs and more likely to be employed in blue collar or service Jobs. 

• Minority women have the lowest average Incomes of all workers; in 1973, 
the average yearly Income of white males and feitales and minority males 
and females employed on a full-time year round basis was as follows: 

white males $11 .633 

minority males 8,363 

white females 6,544 

minority females 5,772 

• Minority females have the highest unemployment rate of any group in the 
paid work force; in 1975, the unenployment rates were highest for minority 
females. The rates by race and sex in 1975 were as follows- - 
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white males 7.2 

white femalis 8.6 

minority females 13.7 

minority females 14,0 



When we consider work&rs In the age group of 16-19 years , the urBinployment 
rates increase dramattcany * 



minority males 35.4 
minority feniales 38,5 

• Minority women are niore likely than white mmn to be in the paid work 
force as a result of economic need* 

Of the mora than 2 ml 11 ion minority mmn in the paid work force, more than 
two-thirds (63 percint) have husbands with incomes of less than $10,000 
per year. The comparable figure for white women Is 43%? 

• Nearly one In threa minority fafniHes is headed by a woman who is sole 
support of herself and her family. 



white males 
white females 
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PARTICIPATION AND EARMINGS OF WOMEN AND MEN IN THIE 
PAID WORK FORCE AND VOCATlONAi EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



WORKSHEET 4 
Table 1 

OCCUPATIONAL EARNINGS OF WOMEN AND MEN IN 1974 



Occupation Group Earnings 1974 % Men's 

Women Meft Earnings 

Exceeded 
Women ' s 



Professional & Technical Workers 


$9,570 


$14,873 


55.4 


Managers & Admlnlstratofs 


8,603 


15,425 


79.3 


Sales Workers Total 
Retail Trade 
Other Sal es Workers 


5,168 
4,734 
8,452 


12,523 
9,125 
13,983 


142.3 
92.8 
65.4 


CTerical Workers 


6,827 


11,514 


68.7 


Craft Workers 


6,492 


12,028 


85.3 


Operatives 


5,766 


10,176 


76.5 


Service Workers 


5,046 


8,638 


71.2 


Farffler'S and Farm Managers 




5,459 




Non-Farm Laborers 


5,891 


8,145 


38.3 


Private Household Workers 


2,676 







Sources Women's Bureau, "ilia Earnings Gap Between Women and Men," Washington: 
Women's Bureau, Employment Standards Administration, U.S. Department 
of Labor, 1976, p. 8, 
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TABLE 11,- DISTRIBUTION OF WOMEM AND MEN IN THE WORK FORCE - 1977* 



or Occupational Group 


Percent Female 


ret wSn L na l € 


Professional , technical workers 


42.0 


□ Q , U 


Managers s i*iin1strators 


20 ft 


70 0 


Sales workers 




b/p 1 


Clerical worktrs 


78*2 




Craft and kindred workers 


4,8 


95 P 


Operatives 


31 2 


OOs G 


Nonfarni laborers 




90,7 


Service workers 


61.5 


38,5 


Farm workers 


16.2 


83,8 



'U.S. Department of LaborV Woinen ' s Bu feau 



TABLE III - DISTRIBUTION OF FEMALES AND MALES IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS - 1976* 



Agriculture 


Percent Fp^sU 

n.a 


Percent Ma I s 
88.7 


Distribution 


48.0 


52.0 


Health 


78,7 


21.3 


Consumer and Homemaklng 


83.2 


16.8 


Occupational Hone Economics 


84.7 


15.3 


Office 


75.1 


24.9 


Technical 


11.3 


88.7 


Trade and Industry 


12.7 


87.3 


Special Programs 


33.3 


66.7 



^'Department of Health, tducation, and W©ltare's Office of Education^ Bureau of 
Occupational and Adult Education's "iComparative Analysis of Vocational Education 

S^nl^Jf* -SM^iTSS*^ ^"''^ ^5^2 and 1975" (Washington , D.C. : Bureau of 
Occupational and Adult Education, Spring 1977). 
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TABLE IV ^ MAJOR OCCUPATIONS EMPLOYING MEN AND WOMEN' 



Ten Major Occupations Employing WoTnan 

Secfetariii 

Food service workers 

Teachtrs (except college and 
university) 

Sales clerks 

Bookkiepers 

Health service workers 

(dental asslstancei practical 
nurses, nursing aides) 

Personal service workers 
(hairdressers* child care 
workers, attendants) 

Nurses, dieticians, therapists 

Cashiers 

Private household workers 



Ten Major Occupations Empl oying Men 
Engineers 
Carpenters 
Auto mechanics 
rtechanics (except auto) 
Blue collar worker supirvisors 
Truck drivers 
Cleaning workers 
Food service workers 
Farm owners and tenants 



Protective service workers 
(firej police , etc J 



*U3. Departnient of labor. Women's Buriau^ ^'Table 1: Employed Persons in Selected 
Occupations * 1976 Annual Averages" (Washington, D.C. : Women's Bureau, 1977} 
(Calculations made by Resource Center on Sex Roles in Education*) 

TABLE V - TRENDS IN FEMALE AND MALE ENROLLMENTS IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



1969 



1976 





Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Agriculture 


2.0 


9B.0 


11.3 


88.7 


Distribution 


44.5 


55.5 


48.0 


52.0 


Health 


92.2 


7.8 


78.7 


21.3 


Consuiner and Homemaking 


95.5 


4.5 


83.2 


16.8 


Occupational Home Econoinics 


86.7 


13.3 


84.7 


15.3 


Of f i ce 


7j.O 


22.0 


75.1 


24.9 


Technical 


8.7 


91 .3 


11.3 


88.7 


Trades and Industrj^ 


n.i 


88. 9 


12.7 


87.3 


Special Programs 


41.0 


59.0 


33.3 


66.7 
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TITLE IX OF THE EDUCATION AMENDMENTS OF 1972" 
A SUMMARY OF THE IMPLEMENTING REGULATION 



Workshiit S 
Introduction 



Title IX of the 1972 Education AmendTOnts is the first comprehensive 
federal lav^ to prohibit sex dlscrlfnination in the admission and treatment 
of students by education Institutions receiving federal financial assistance. 
Sex discrlfnination in the employment policies and practices of educational 
Institutions is also prohibited. The law reads: 

"No person in the United States shall i on the basis of 
sex be excluded from participation In, be denied the 
benefits of, or be subjected to discriinination under 
any education program or activity receiving federal 
financial assistance," 

The implamenting regulation for Title IX was issued by the Secretary of 
Health* Education, and Welfarerln June, 1975. Its provisions may be grouDed 
into five major sections general provisions {contained ifi Subpart'A of 
the rtgulation), which outline the general procedures required for ensuring 
nondiscrimination and compliance with the regulation; coverage provisions 
(Subpart B of the regulation) , which Identify the education institutions, 
progransi and activities covered by the regulation; admsstons provisions 
(Subpart C of the regulation), which specify prohibitions o^f discrimination 1n 
the recruitment and admission of students; provisions pertaining to the treatment 
of students in educational programs and activities (Subpart D of the regulation), 
which delineate the standards of nondiscrimination in student programs; and 
employment provisions (Subpart E of the regulation), which establish the 
requirements for nondiscrimination 1n employment* 

Following Is a sunmary of the regulation* It follows the sequence of 
the regulation itself; the number contained in brackets at the end of each 
sumiiiary paragraph refers to the section of the regulation from which the 
inforination is derived. Notes on enforcement procedures under Title IX 
and on recent amendments and interpretation of the legislation conclude the 
sunnriary. 

Two definitions contained in the regulation are of importance to users 
of this summary: 

Recipient : The "recipient" referred to throughout the summary is 
defined as "any public or private agency, institution, or organization, or 
other entity i or any person, to whom Federal financial assistance is extended 
directly or through another recipient and which operates an edition ^ogram 
or activity which receives or benefits from such assistance," /|86,2(h2/ 
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. , Federal financial assistance: Education agencies or institutions 
wnlch receive any of the following are considered recipients of "federal 
financial assistance" for purposes of Title IX: 

• grants or loans from the federal government, including funds for: 

- acquisition, construction, or renovation of buildings or 
facilities; 

- scholarships i loans, grants, wages or other funds 
extended for payment to or on behalf of students 

of the institution, whether paid to the institution 
or directly to students for payment to the institution. 

• grants of federal property 

• provision of the services of federal personnel 

• any other contract, agreement or arrangement which has as 
one of its purposes the provision of assistance to any 
education program or ac±ivlty, except a contract of in- 
surance or guaranty. /j86.2(gjr 

Copies of the regulation have been supplied to all local education 
agencies and post-secondary institutions. Copies of the regulation may 
also be obtained from the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington, D.C. 20201. 
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TITLE IX - A SUMMARY OF THE IMPLEMENTING REGULATION 



GENERAL PROVISIONS 



Remedial action . In the event of a finding of sex discrimination by 
the Difector of the Offica for Civil Rights in an education prograni or 
activity of a federany assisted Institution or agencyt the institution or 
agency may be required to take remedial action to overcome the effects o£ such 
discrimination. Such requirement would be specified by the Director, /|86.3(9]7 

Afflrmativa action . In the absence of a finding of sex discrimination*, 
a recipient education Institution may take affinnative action to overcome 
the effects of conditions which resulted in limited participation by persons 
of a particular sex, /|86.3(bJ7 

Self-Devaluation . Every education institution receiving federal funds 
must* within lOne year of the effective date of the regulation: 

• evaluate its policies and practices as to their compliance 
with the regulation ; 

% modify its policies and practices as necessary for compliance; 

• take appropriate remedial steps to eliminate the effects of 
discrimination resulting from these policies and practices* 

A description of any modifications and remedial actions taken must remain 
on^file for at least three years following completion of the evaluation, 
Zj86,3(c17 

Assuranca required . Every application for federal financial assistance 
for any education program or activity must as a condition of its approvaU 
contain or be accompanied by an assurance form certifying compliance with the 
regulation. Forms will be supplied by the Office for Civil Rights, HEW* 

Designation of responsible employee . Every recipient must designate at 
least one employee to coordinate compliance efforts and investigate any 
CQmplaints of sex discrimination; all students and employees mustjie notified 
of the name, office address and phone number of this employee. /|8S,8(ay 

Grievance procedures > Every recipient must adopt and publish grievance 
procedures providing for rGsoiution of student and employee complaints* 
(Utnizatlon of these procedures Is not a prerequisite for Federal action*) 

/|86,8{fcQ7 

Notification of policy . Recipients must take specific and continuing 
steps to notify applicants for admission, studentSs parents, employeesi and 
all unions or professional organizations holding bargaining or professional 
agreements with the recipient of Its compliance wl^th T1tle_ IX, Initial 
notification was required by October 19, 1975. /|86.9(ay 
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Publl cit tons .^fteclplents must Include a policy statement of non- 
dlscplmlnatton on the basis of %m in tach announcement, bulletin, catalog, 
application form, or other materials used 1n connection with the recruitmint 
of students or en?) oyees. No publication should suggest, by text or Illustra- 
tion, that the rid pi ent treats students, applicants, or employees differently 
on the basis of sex except as permitted by the regulation. 7186. 9(5^ 



COVERAGE 



Miergl. The regulation appltes to every recipient and to each education 
program or activity operated by a recipient which receives or benefits from 
Federal financial assistance. (Information regarding Judicial interpretation 
L IS provided in the preamble to the rsgulation. In analogous 

cases regarding racial discrimination, courts have held that the educatioS func- 
tions of a school district or college Include any service, facility, activity or 
program which it operates or sponsors, including athletics and other extra- 
curricular activities, and the federal funds may be terminated upon a finding 
that they are infected by a discrlniinatory environment.") /iSe.ljr 

Exemptions from coverage include: educational institutions controlled 
by religious organizations, to the extent that compliance would not be 
consistent with religious tenets; military and merchant marine educational 
nstitutlons; and social fraternities and sororities in post-secondary 
institutions, YM and YWCA's, Girl and Boyjcouts, Camp Fire Girls, and other 
voluntary youth service organizations. /j86.12, |86/13 and §86. 1^ 

■...-^^^°^^^^' ^! admissions provisions applies only to Institutions of 

vocational education, professional education, graduate higher education, and 
public institutions of undergraduate higher education, other than those which 
have been traditionally and continually single sex. This does not include 
Tirst-degree profess ional_and vocational programs offered at private under- 
graduate institutions. /|86.15/ 



AOMISSIONS 



The regulation requires that no person may, on the basis of sex, be 
denied admission or be subject to discrimination in admission by any 
recipient subject to the admissions provisions of Title IX. SpeclficalT 
pronibited are." ' 

• ranking applicants separately on the basis of sexi 

• applying numerical limitations on the number or proportion 
of either sex who may be admitted; 

• treating one individual differently from another on the 
basis of sex; 

• administering any test or criterion for admission which has 
a disproportionately adverse effect on members of one sex 
unless such test or criterion Is shown to validly predict 
success in the education program or activity and alternative 
tests are not available', 

W-5 
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• applying any rule concarning the actual or potential parental, 
irarltal, or family status of a student which treats pirsons 
differently on the basis of sex; 

Q discriminating against or excluding any person on the basis 
of pragnancy or related conditions (these must be treated 
as any other temporary disability)^ 

• making pre-admission inquiry as to the marital status of an 
applicant. /fBS, 21(a), (b),(cy 

Discrimination in the recruitment of applicants for admission 1s also 
hibited^ 

• preference may not be given nor may applicants for admission 
be recruited on the basis of attendance at an educational 
institution which Is predominantly single sex unless the pool 
of applicants eligible for such preferences^ Includes roughly 
equivalent numbers of males and females ^86. 2^1 

f a recipient may not discriminate on the basis of sex in the 
recruitinent of students unless additional recruitment efforts 
for members^ of one sex are undertaken as remedial or affirmative 
action. /|86.23(ay 



^ ATMENT OF STUDENTS IN EDUCATION PROGRAMS AND ACTIVITIES 

General , All education Institutions or activities receiving federal 
ancial assistance are subject to these regulatory requirerentSs including 
^ se whose admissions are exempt from coverage. This portion of the 
ulation requires that: 

"..*no person shall* on the basis of sexs be excluded from partici- 
pation in* be denied the benefits of i or 'be subjected to dis- " 
crimination under any academic ? extracurricular ^ research * 
occupational training or any other educationjrogram or activity 
operated by a recipient" (emphasis added)* /|86.31 (aJT 

It specifically provides that recipient institutions may not, on the 
Js of sex: 

• provide different aids benefits * or services; 

• deny any person such aid, benefit, or service; 

0 subject any person to separate or different rules of 
behaviors 'sanctions, or other treatment; 

• discriminate against any person in the application of any 
rules of appearance; 

• apply any rule concerning the domicile or residence of a 
student or applicant, including eligibility for in*state 
tuition; 

1 provide significant assistance (defined in the preamble tf 
the regulation as facilities or a faculty sponsor) to any 
agency* organisation or person which discriminates on the 
basis of sex in providing any aid, benefits or service to 
students or employees; 

f limit any person in the enJoyTCnt of any right, privilege, 
advantage, or opportunity* /j86.31(bp^ 
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Assistance idmlnlstared by an institution for study abroad . A riclpient 
institution may administer awards established by foreign or domestic legal 
Instrumsnts ristrlcted to members of one sex which are designed to provide 
opportunltlis for study abroad provided the institution otherwise makes 
available masonable opportunities for members of the other sex. ^86,31 (cp" 

Programs not operated by recipients , A recipient Institution may not 
faellitatei require, permltt or consider as part of an activity or program 
It operates, participation by any applicant, student, or employee in a program 
not operated by the recipient which discriminates on the basis of sex* This 
Includes participation in educational consortia and cooperative employment 
and student teaching assignments, /|86,31(dp" 

Housing . A recipient may not, on the basis of sex, apply different 
rules or regulations t impose different fees or requlrementSt or offer different 
services or benefits related to housing. A recipient may provide separate 
housing on the basis of sex, provided that housing provided for students of 
one sex, when compared to that provided to students of the other, Is as a 
whole proportionate In quantity to the number of students of that sex applying 
and comparable in quality and cost to the student. /|86,32(a)(by 

A recipient which assists any agency or person In making housing available 
to Its students must take reasonable action to assure Itself that housing 
provided is proportionate in quantity and comparable in quality and cost to 
students of both sexes, A recipient may not, on the basis of sex, administer 
different policies or practices concerning occupancy by Its students of housing 
other than provided by the recipient. /^86,32(cI7 

Facnities . A recipient may provide separate toilet, locker room and 
shower facilities on the basis of sex; those provide for one sex must be 
comparable to those provided for the other. ^86,33/ 

Course offerings . Course offerings or other education activities may not 
be provided separately on the basis of sex, nor may participation therein 
be refused or required on such basis. Included are health, physical education, 
Industrial, buslnesSp^vocational , technical, home economics, music, and adult 
education courses, /|86.34/ 

• With respect to physical education courses, institutions 
must comply with this requirement as expeditiously as 
possible but in no event later than one year from the 
effective date^of the regulation at the elementary level 
£July 21, 1976/ and three years from the effective date _ 
at the secondary and post-secondary levels £July 21, 1978/. 
Students may be grouped by ability in physical education classes and 
activities as long as ability Is assessed by objective standards 
developed and applied without regard to sex. Students may be 
separated by sex within physical education classes during 
participation In contact sports. /i86, 34(a) (b){cy 

• Portions of classes in elementary and secondary schools 
which deal eKclusively with human sexuality ma^ be 
conducted separately for males an^ females- /s86.34(ey 
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• Recipient institutions may make requirements based on vocal range or 
quality which result in choruses of one or predominantly one sex. 
/j86.34{fF 

Schools o f vocatio nal education, A local education agency may not, on 
the basis of sex* excTude any person from admission to any Institution of 
vocational education or any other school or educational unit It operates 
unless it otherwise makes available to such person, pursuant to the same 
policies and criteria of admissions courses^ services^ and facilities 
comparable to each course, service and facility offered in or through such 
schools. /|86,35/ 

Counseling and counseling materials . Institutions may not discriminate 
against any person on the basis of sex in the counseling or guidance of 
students or applicants, ^86,36(3^ 

i Recipients may not use different materials for students on the basis 
of sex or use materials which permit or require differential treatment 
of students on such basis unless such materials cover the same occupation 
and interest areas and their use Is shown to be essential to eliminate 
sex bias. Recipients must develop and use internal procedure^ for 
ensuring that counseling materials do not so discriminate. £§86,36(by 

• Where a recipient finds that a particular class or course of study con- 
tains a substantially disproportionate number of Individuals of one 
sex, the recipient must take such action as is necessary to assure 
itself that this disproportion is not the re£ult of sex discrimination 
by counselors or 1n counseling materials. /|86*36(cy 

Financial assistance. Recipients may not* on the basis of sex: 

• provide different amounts or types of financial assistance, limit 
eligibility for such assistance, or apply different criteria; 

i apply any rule concerning eligibility for such assistance which 
treats persons of one sex differently from persons of the other with 
regard to marital or parental status; 

f assist, through sol icitationt listing, approval or provision of 
facilities or services* any agency or person which provides assistance 
to a recipient's students 1n a manner which discriminates on the basis 
of sex, /|86,37(air 

Recipients may administer financial assistance established by domestic 
or foreign instruments which require that awards be made to members of a 
specified sex provided that the overall effect of the awarding of such sex- 
restricted funds does not discriminate on the basis of sex. To ensure such 
nondiscriminatory effect: 

• students must be selected for awards of financial assistance on the 
basis of nondiscriminatory criteria; 

• an appropriate sex-restricted award should be allocated to each 
student selected; 

• no student may be denied the award for which he or she was selected 
because of the absence of financial assistance designed for a member 
of that student's sex, (According to the preamble of the regulation, 
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1f there are insufficient sources of financial aid designated for 
members of a particular sex to provide funds for students of that sex 
selected, the institution is required to obtain the necessary funds 
from other sources or to award less assistance from the sex-restricted 
sources. ) /j86.37(b^ 

If a recipient awards athletic scholarships t it must provide reasonable 
opportunities for such awards for members of each sex in proportion to the 
number of students of each sex participating in Interscholastic or Inter- 
collegiate athletics. Separate athletic scholarships for members of each sex 
may be provided as part of separate athletic teams for members of each sex 
to the extent_cons1stent with tne portion of the regulation dealing with 
athletics. /|86.37(c]7 

Employmen t assistanc e to students . A recipient institution which assists 
any agency or person in making employment available to its students must 
assure itself that emplo^mient is made available without discrimination; it 
may render no services or assistance to agencies or Individuals which discrimi- 
nate on the basis of sex in employment practices. /|86.38/ 

Health a nd insurance benefits and services * Institutions may not 
discriminate on the basis of sex in providing medical, hospital, accident or 
life insurance benefits, services , policies or plans to any students. This 
does not prohibit a recipient from providing any benefit or service which 
may be used by a different proportion of students of one sex than of the others 
Including family planning services* Any recipient which_^ro v ides full coverage 
health services must provide gynecological care. /§86.3£/ 

Marital or parental status . A recipient may not apply any rule concerning 
a student's actual or potential parental ^ family, 0£ marital status which 
treats students diferrently on the basis of sex. /|86*40(a^ 

No student may be discriminated against or excluded from an education 
program or activity (including any class or extracurricular activity) on 
the basis of pregnancy or related conditions unless the student requests 
V£luntar1lx to participate in a separate portion of the program or activity. 
/j86.40(b]/ 

f A recipient may require a pregnant student to obtain a physician's 
certification of her physical and emotional ability for normal 
participation In the education program or activity if such certifi- 
cation is required of all students for other physical or emotional 
conditions requiring the attention of a physician. 

• A recipient which operates a portion of its education program 
separately for pregnant students, admission to which is voluntary^ 
must ensure that this program is comparable to the program offered 
to non-pregnant students. 

f A recipient must treat pregnancy and related conditions 1n the 
same manner and under the same policy as any other temporary disability 
with respect to any medical or hospital benefit, service or policy 
in which such recipient participates with respect to students. If 
there 1s no leave policy maintained for students, pregnancy and related 
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conditions must be traated as justification for a leave of absence, 
after which a student shall be reinstated to the status she held 
before the leave began. /|86.40{b]7 

Athletics . The general requirement of this section is that: 

"••.no person shall, on the basis of sex, be excluded from 
participation in, be denied the benefits of^ be treated 
differently from another person or otherwise be dis- 
criminated against in any interschol astic, intercol legiate, 
club or intramural athletics offered by a red plenty and 
no recipient shallprovide athletics separately on such 
basis.*' /$86A]{ay 

Separate teams may, however, be operated for members of each sex 
where : 

• selection for such teams is based upon competitive skill; or 

• the activity involved is a contact sport. 

Where a recipient operates or sponsors a team In a particular sport for 
members of one sex but operates no such team for members of the other, and 
athletic opportunities for members of that sex have previously been limited, 
members of the excluded sex must be allowed to try out for the team offered 
unless the sport involved is a contact sport (boxing, wrestling ^ rugby, 
ice hockey, football, basketball an^d other sports the major activity of 
vrfiich involves bodily contact). /j86.41(b^ 

Equal opportunity for members of both sexes must be provided in inter- 
scholastics intercollegiate^ club or intramural athletics operated or sponsored 
by a recipient. In assessing the aval lability of equal opportunity, HEW 
win consider, among other factors: 

i whether the selection of sports and levels of competition effectively 
acconmodate the interests and abilities of members of both sexes; 

• provision of equipment and supplies; 

• scheduling of games and practice time; 
t travel and per diem allov/ance; 

• opportunity to receive coaching and academic tutoringi 

• assignment and compensation of coaches; 

• provision of locker rooms* practice and competitive facilities; 

• provision of housing and dining facilities and services; 

• publicity. 

Unequal aggregate expenditures for members of each sex or for male and 
female teams will not constitute noncompliance, but HEW may consider the 
failure to prov1de_necessa^ funds for teams for one sex in assessing equality 
of opportunity. /|86.41(cp^ 

All recipient institutions must comply as expeditiously as possible; 
flementary schools must be in full compliance wi^h this section within one 
year from the effective date of the regulation /July 21j_197^, secondary and 
post*secondary schools within three years /July 21 , 1978/. ^86,41 (dp^ 
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Textbooks and curr1cu]ar materials. Nothing in the regulation requires _ 
or prohibits the use of particular textbooks or currlcular materials, ^86,42/ 



EMPLOYMENT 



general . All education institutions or activities receiving federal 
financial assistance must comply with the employment provisions of ths 
regulation. In general ^ the regulation prohibits: 

» exclusion from participation in, denial of the benefits of^ 
or subjection to discrimination on the basis of six of any 
person in employment , or recruitments consideration^ or 
selection thereof * whether full or part-time; 

a the limitation, segregation^ or classification of applicants 
or employees in any way which could advirsely affect any 
employment opportunities or status because of sex; 

t entrance by a recipient into any contractual or other relation- 
ship which directly or indirectly has the effict of subjecting 
employees or students to sex discrimination ? including re- 
lationships with employment and referral agencltSs with labor 
unions s and with organiiations providing or administering 
fringe benefits to employers of the recipient; 

• the granting of preferences to applicants for employment on 

the basis of attendance at a single sex educational institution , 
unless the numbers of Mch sex_e11gible for such preference are 
roughly equivalent* £|86.51(ap" 

Specifically 5 discrimination Is prohibited in: 

• recruitment, advertising ^ and the process of application for 
employment; 

• hiring^ upgrading* promotion, tenure^ demotion, transfer, 
layoff, termination, application of nepotism policies, 
right of return from layoff, and rehirlngi 

• rates of pay or any other form of compensation; 

• job assignments, classifications and structure, including 
position descriptions, lines of progression, and seniority 
lists; 

• the terms of any collective bargaining agreement; 

• granting and return from leaves of absence, leave for preg- 
nancy and related conditions, leave for persons of either 
sex to care for children or dependints; 

• fringe benefits; 

• selection and financial support for training, including 
apprenticeshlpi professional meetings, conferences, and other 
related activities, selictlon for tuition assistance, 
sabbaticals and leaves of absence to pursue training; 

• employer-sponsored activities, Including social or 
recreational programs; 

t any other term, condition, or privilege of employment 
/|86,Sl(by 
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Employment criteria. A riclplent may not administer any test or other 
criterion for employment opportunity which has a disproportionately adversa 
effect on persons on the basis of sex unless it is shown to validly predict 
successful performance in the posU1on_in question and alternative tests 
or criteria are not available. /j86.5|/ 

Recruitment. A recipient may not discriminate on the basis of sex in the 
recruitment and hiring of employees. When a recipient 1s found to be presently 
discriminating on the basis of sex (or to have so discriminated in the past). 
It will recruit members of the sex so discriminated against so as to overcome 
the effects of past or present discrimination. A recipient may not recruit 
primarily at. entitles which furnish as applicants predominantly menibers of 
one sex. /|86.53/ ^ 

Compensation. A recipient may not, on the basis of sex, make distinctions 
in rates of pay or other compensation which result in the payment of wages 
to employees of one sex at a rate less than that paid to employees of the 
other sex for equal work on jobs the performance of which requires equal skill 
effort, and respons1b.il 1ty and which are performed under similar worklna 
conditions. /|86.54/ ■ 

Job cl ass 1 f 1 ca 1 1 on . A recipient may not; 

• classify a job as being for males or females; 

t maintain separate lines of progression, seniority lists, 
career ladders, or tenure systems based on sex; 

• maintain separate lines of progression, etc., which 
classify persons on the basis of sex unless sex Is a 
bona-fide occupat,ional_qual ification for the positions 
in questions. /|86.55/ 

Fringe benefits. Under this regulation, fringe benefits mean any medical, 
hospital, accident, life Insurance or retirement benefit, service, policy or 
plan, any profit-sharing or bonus plan, leave, and any other benefit or 
service of employment. A recipient may not: 

• discrinilnate on the basis of sex with regard to making fringe 
benefits available to employees, or make fringe benefits 
available to spouses, families or dependents of employees 
differently upon the basis of the employee's sex; 

• administer, operate, offer, or participate in a fringe benefit 
plan which does not provide either for equal periodic benefits 
or equal recipient contributions to the plan for members of 
each sex; 

• participate in a pension or retirement plan which establishes 
different optional or compulsory retirement ages based_pn 

* sex or which otherwise discriminates on such basis. Zi86.S7(a) (bp" 

Marital or Mrental status : A recipient may not: 

• take any employront action concerning the potential marital, 
parental, or family status of an employee or applicant which 
treats persons differently on the basis of sex; or 

• which Is based upon whether an employee or applicant is the 
head of household or principal wage earner. 2j86.57(ap' 
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Pregnancy . A recipient may not discriminate against or exclude from employment 
any emplDyee or applicant on the basis of pregnancy or related conditions. 
Pregnancy and all related conditions must be treated as any other temporary 
disability for all Job related purposes ^ including conriencenient, duration 
and extensions of leave, payitent of disability incon«, accrual of seniority and 
reinstatement, and under any fringe benefits offered to employees. If a 
recipient does not maintain a leave policy for Its employies, pregnancy and 
related conditions must be treated as a justification for a leave of absence 
without pay for a reasonable period of tim^ at the conclusion of which the 
OTployee shall be reinstated to the status which she held when the leave began, 
or to a comparable position, without decrease In rate of compensation or loss 
of promotional opportunities, 2s8^*^^^b)^^J^^I7 

Pre-employment inquiries . A recipient may not make pre-employment 
inqu1ry~as to the marital status of an applicant for employment, A pre-employment 
inquiry as to applicant sex nay be itiades but only if such inquiry is made equally 
of applicants of both sexesand if the results of the Inquiry are not used 
to discriminate. £§86.30(by 

Sex as bona-fide occupational qualification . Recipients may make 
employment decisions prohibited by the regulation provided they can demonstrate 
that sex is a bona-tide occupational qualification which 1s essential for 
carrying out job responsibilities. Such action cannot be based on alleged 
characteristics or stereotyped characterizations of one or the other sex, 
or on preference based on sex of the recipienti employees , students, or other 
persons. This does not prevent consideration of an employee's sex in relation 
to emplo.vmient in a locker room or toilet facility used only by members of one 
sex. ^^86.61/ 



ENFORCEMENT PROCEDURES 



Pending HEVJ's final issuance of a consolidated procedural regulation 
applicable to Title IX and other civil rights legislation administered by the 
Department, the procedures applicable to enforcement of Title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 will be used to implement the regulation under Title IX, 
Under these existing procedures, complaints alleging violations of Title IX 
may be filed by letter to the Office for Civil Rights, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Washington, D^C. 20201 or to the appropriate Regional 
Office of the Department of HEW. 



JUDICIAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE AMENDMENTS TO AND INTERPRETATIONS OF TITLE IX 



The provisions of the Title IX regulation may be modified In three 

ways : 

• they may be amended through legislative action by Congress 

§ they may be subject to change as a result of judicial decisions 

interpreting Title IX and its application 
i they may be interpreted or irodlfied by administrative rulings Issued 

by the Office for Civil Rights, Department of Health, Education 

and Welfare 
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The Education Amendments of 1976 amended Title IX to exempt from coveraqi 
the fonowing: 



1) any progfatn or act1y1ty relating to Boys State, Boys Nation 
Girls statt, or Girls Nation 

2) father-son or mother-daughter actlyltlas sponsored by 
by education Institutions, provided that opportunities 
for Such activities are reasonably comparable for 
students of both sexes 

3) financial assistance awarded by an Institution of higher 
education to an Individual because of personal appearance, 
poise, or talent where eligibility Is limited to Individuals of 
one sex only. 

The coverage of employment practices by Title IX has been at issue In the 
recent court case of Romeo Coimiunlty Schools v. U.S. Department of Health . 
Education, and Welfare. In this case, the Romeo, Michigan, Cormiunlty Schools 
sought to stop HEW from enforcing Title IX regulation provisions regarding 
employee pregnancy and maternity leave. Although the opinion Issued by U.S. 
District Judge Felkens in April 1977 coricluded that Title IX was not Intended 
to reach any of the emplopient practices of recipients, the JudgiT»nt entered 
In Hay to Implement the opinion declared invalid only that section of the 
Title IX regulation dealing with the marital and parental status (Including 
pregnancy) of employee. Furthermore, the Office for Civil Rights has 
announced Its decision to continue enforcement of Title IX regulatory re- 
quirements related to employment (including those related to pregnancy) as 
usual outside the jurisdiction of the U.S. District Court for the Eastern 
District of Michigan and to appeal the decision by Judge Feikens. 

At the writing of this material (January 1978), the Office for Civil 
Rights is reviewing Its rulings so far Issued pursuant to Title IX along with 
requests for Interpretation of various regulatory provisions which have been 
received by the Office since the issuance of the regulation. OCR has stated 
Its Intent to issue standardized rulings and Interpretations on a variety 
of questions sometime in the future. 
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SEX DISCRIMINATION IN 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION: WHAT DOES THE LAW SAY? 



Worksheet 6 



Directions : Listed below are twelve items which relate to sex discrimination/ 
sex equity 1n vocational education policies, programs, and practices. Please 
read each ittm and make a determination as to how the requirements of the 
Title IX regulation apply to each. Mark the items in the following way in the 
blanks provided: 

P--1f yo\i believe it is prohibited by Title IX 
R--if you believe it is required by Title IX 

NA— If you believe that Title IX is not directly applicable to the item 



1. Requiring females to demonstrate basic mechanical proficiency 
before admitting them to an auto mechanics class; not 
requiring such a demonstration by males 



2. Maintaining single sex vocational clubsi for example, denying 
females entrance Into Future Farmers of America 



3. Developing programs to recruit both females and males into 
vocational education programs not traditional for either sex 



4. Oeveloping curriculum materials on the changing roles of 
women and nien and women's entry Into the work force for use 
In home economics courses 



5. Assigning students to work experience programs according 

to an employer's preference for either male or female students 



6. Requiring females In trades and industry programs to produce 
a guarantee of future employment before admissions making 
no such requirement of males 



Developing publicity programs related to the elimination 
of sex bias in vocational education 



8. Reviewing all vocational education course enrollments to 
Identify courses in which enrollments are 80 percent 
male or 80 percent female; ensuring that these enrollments 
are not the result of sex discrimination in counseling 
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9. Providing special programs for homeinakers who, as a result 
of divorce or stparation, must seek ernplo^ent 



10. Revising recruitmant materials for vocational education 
programs to ensure that they do not Imply, either in texts 
or photographs > that certain programs or occupations are 
more appropriate for one sex than for the other 



Refusing to hire a qualified male to teach child development 
becausi most students In the program are females and he 
"might cause problems" 



12* Refusing to admit femalis to a technical program because 
there Is only one restroom In the building where the 
program is housed and this restroom is used by males 
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THE EDUCATION AMENDMENTS OF 1976: A SUMMARY OF THE PROVISIONS 
RELATED TO SEX EQUITY IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



Worksheet 7 

The purpose of this information sheet 1s to provide a summary of the 
provisions of the Education Amendments of 1976 related to sex equity in 
vocational education. i j- 

It is organized in the fonowing sections: 

• background information on the Education Amendments of 1976 

• a summary of the pravisions of the Education Amendments of 1976 which 
relate to overcoming sex bias and sex stereotyping and achieving sex 
equity In vocational education programs 

• a comparison of the sex equity provisions of the Education Amendments 
of 1976 with the nondiscrimination provisions of the regulation to 
implement Title IX of the Education Amendnients of 1972 

BACKSROUND INFORMATION: THE EDUCATION AMENDMENTS OF 1976 

The Education Amendments of 1976 (Public Law 94-482) were signed into law 
on October 12, 1976, and became effective as of October 1977. Among the 
statutes iTOdlfled by these Amendments is the Vocational Education Act of 1963 
which authorizes Federal assistance to States for support of vocational 
education programs. Proposed regulations regarding the implementation of the 
Education Amendments were published 1n April of 1977; and after a period of 
coimient and review, the final regulations were Issued, becoming effective 
October 3, 1977. The material for this summary was derived from the 
legislation and from the regulations. 

The 1963 Vocational Education Act established a system of "matching" grants 
to the States for the support of vocational education programs. Federal funds 
were allocated to States on the basis of certain characteristics of their 
populations, with the requirement that these funds be matched by the States and 
expended to support certain categories of programs. The 1976 Amendments make 
two major changes m the 1963 legislation. 

1 4 V^^.^' f^®^ consolidate all the categorical grants established by the 1963 
legislation (with the exceptions of those for consumer and homemaking programs 
and for special programs for the disadvantaged) Into a single block grant to 
States. Eighty percent of this block grant 1s considered a "basic grants" 
the remaining twenty percent is for "program Improvement and supportive services." 
Within each of these two subcategories a number of specific alternatives for 
which States may expend these funds are delineated. 

Second* the Amendments require the modification of the planning process which 
States must Implement related to their use of Federal funds. One major modifica- 
tion requires the involvement of a wider variety of groups in the planning process. 
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One of the major priorities of that portion of the Amendmants which 
pertains to vocational education is the overcoming of sex discrimination and 
sex steriotyplng in vocational education. Provisions related to the overconiing 
of discrimination and bias are incorporated within each of the three major 
sections dealing with vocational education programs; they are included in the: 

• requirements for the administration of State and local vocational 
education programs 

• provisions governing State use of Federal vocational education funds 

• requirements for national vocational education programs 

With the exception of the provisions related to the composition of the 
local advisory council, the provlsons of the 1976 Education Amendments apply 
directly only to Federal and State programs. However, they do establish 
priorities and programs which affect the design and implementation of local 
vocational education programs* 

THE EDUCATION AMENDMENTS OF 1976: A SUMMARY OF THE 
PROVISIONS RELATED TO SEX EQUITY IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Provisions of the 1976 Amendments which related to sex equity In vocational 
education are organized w1th1n three major categories: 

• requirements for administration of State and local vocational 
education programs 

• provisions governing State use of vocational education funds 

• requirements for national vocational education programs 

Relevant provisions in each of these categories will be summarized In this 
section* 

Requirements for Administration of State a nd Local Vocatio nal Edu cation Programs 

There are five major administrative requirements for State and one for 
local vocational education programs which are related to the overcoming of sex 
discrimination and sex stereotyping in vocational education. They include: 

1 , Designating f ull time personnel to eliminate sex bias and 
di^nriminatlon in vocatlona] education programs 

All States which receive Federal vocational education monies must 
designate personnel to work full time with the State board of vocational 
education in: 

• "furnishing equal educational opportunities in vocational 
education programs to persons of both sexes; and 

• eliminating sex discrimination and sex stereotyping from all 
vocational education programs J' (§ 104.72) 
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The functions of the person or persons designated Include: 

• taking action to create awariness of programs and activities 
designed to reduce sex bias and sex stereotyping in vocational 
educati on 

• gathering, analyzing, and dlssenilnatlng data on the status 

of men and women students and imployees In vocational education 
programs of the State 

• developing and supporting actions to correct problems identified 
in the process of these data-gathering, reviewing, and monitoring 
activities, including awareness of the Title IX complaint process 

• reviewing the distribution of vocational education grants made 
by the State to ensure that the needs of women are addressed 
in all projects funded 

• reviewing all vocational education programs In the State for 
sex bias 

• monitoring the Implementation of laws prohibiting sex discrimination 
in employment within State vocational education programs 

assisting local education agencies and other interested groups In 
the State in improving vocational education opportunities for 



women 



• making available to the general public and to specified State 
and Federal agencies the Information related to the existence of 
and procedures and plans for overcoming sex bias in vocational 
education 

• reviewing the self-eval uations required by Title IX 

• reviewing the State's five-year and annual program plans and 
submitting recommendations related to the overcoming of sex 
bias and discrimination in vocational education (§ 104.75) 

All States are required to expend at least $50,000 from their basic 
grant funds to support the personnel working to carry out these 
functions. (S 104.74) o j 

Representing women's roncprn^ nn tho state and local advisory councils 
for vocational education — — j w .uuiiwj l a ^ 

All States are required to Include on their advisory councils for 
vocational education representatives who are "women with backgrounds 
and experiences in employment and training programs, and who are 
knowledgeable with respect to the special experiences and problems of 
sex discrimination in job training, and employment, and of sex 
stereotyping in vocational education, Wncluding women who are 
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ireinbers of minority groups having special knowledge of the 
ppobltms of discrimination 1p Job training and employmint against 
women in minority groups*" (§ 104.92) 

It is the function of the State advisory council on vocational 
iducition to I 

• advise the State board with responsibility for the administration 
of vocational education programs regarding policy matters 1n the 
approved five-year State plan 

a assist the State board in the developrent of plans for State 
bodrd evaluations 

1 evaluate vocational education programs s services ^ and activities 
according to annual program plans * to publish these evaluations ^ 
and to submit evaluation reports through the State board to the 
Federal government 

A Identify the vocational education s employment, and training 
needs of the State and to assess the extent to which vocational 
education and related programs represent a consistent and 
coordinated approach to meeting these needs 

• provide technical assistance for the establishment and operation 
of local vocational education advisory councils (§ 104.93) 

In addltloni local agencies and institutions shall have an advisory 
council which has an "appropriate representation of both sexes and an 
appropriate representation of the racial and ethnic minorities found 
In the program area, schools , community, or region which the local 
advisory council serves." (§ 104.111) 

The functions of the local advisory council include the following: 

0 to advise the agency or institution on current job needs and 
the relevance of prograim being offered in meeting those 
Job needs 

• to consult with the agency or institution in developing its 
application to the State board (§ 104.112) 

Including policies to eradicate sex disgrlmlnatlon 1n State f1ve*year 
plans for vocational education ^~ 

Each State must Include in Its f1ve*year plan for vocational 
tducatlon a detailed description of the policies it will follow to 
ensure equal access to vocational education programs by both women 
and men. Each description must Include a statemtnt of actions which 
will be taken to overcome sex discrimination and sex stereotyping in 
all State and local vocational education programs and of Incentives 
adoptid by the State for local education agencies and Institutions of 
vocational education to encourage enrollment by students In courses 
which are not traditional for their sex and to develop model programs 
to rtduee sex stereotyping in training for and placement in all 
occupations. 



The state plan must also set forth a program to meet the needs of 
homemakers who must seek employment after separation or divorcs, single 
heads of households who lack adequate job skills * and persons who wish 
to seek employment in areas which are nontradltlonal for their sex 
{§ 104.187) 

4. Reviewing an nual program plans for compliance with State policies 
regarding eradication of sex discrimination 

Every State must^ 1n its annual program plan, provide Information 
regarding the compliance of this plan with the provisions of the five- 
year plan related to the provision of equal access to vocational 
education programs by men and woren, (§104,222) 

In addition* each State must provide assurances that the person 
designated responsible for ensuring equal access by men and women 
to vocational education In the State has been provided an opportunity ■ 
to review the plan before it is submitted to the Federal government 
for approval. (S 104.262) 

5. Evaluating vocational education programs for service to women 

Each State board of vocational education is requireds during the 
five-year period of the State plan^ to evaluate each vocational 
education program or project supported by Federal ^ State, and local 
funds. Among the items to be evaluated are those services provided to 
women as one of several special populations* (§ 104,402) 

Provisions Governing the State Use of Vocational Education Funds 

The provisions of the Education Amendments covering State use of Federal 
funds for local vocational education programs distinguish between these areas 
in which States are required to expend funds and those areas where States may 
elect to expend funds- 

From their basic orants for vocational education programs. States must 
expend funds for the following category of services: 

• Vocational education prog rams for displac ed homemakers 

States must use funds under their basic grants ^ in accordance with 
approved five-year and annual program planss to provide vocational 
education services for: 

« persons who have been homemakers but who are seeking employment 
as a result of separation or divorce 

- single heads of households who lack adequate job skills 

- persons (female and male) who are in jobs which have been 
traditionally considered appropriate for their sex and who 
wish to seek Jobs in areas which have not been traditionally 
considered appropriate for persons of their sex (1 104,621) 
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These programs must Include three components: 



- organized educational programs to prepare persons in these 
special groups for employment 

- special courses preparing these persons in ways to seek 
employment 

- placement servlcas for graduates of these special programs (§104.622) 
States may use basic grant funds for the following services: 

• Support services for women 

States may use funds under their basic grants to provide support 
services for women entering vocational education programs designed to 
prepare persons for jobs which have been traditlonany limited to men. 
(§104,601) Among the services which might be provided (when included 
in an approved five-year or annual program plan) are: 

- Counsel ing --counsel Ing women entering or enrolled in nontraditional 
programs on the nature of the programs and the difficulties which ^ 
may be encountered by women; furnishing supportive services to 
assist students in adjusting to the new employment requirements 

- Job development- -providinq materials and Information to women 
regarding the opportunities available in nontraditional fields; 
providing women students opportunities to visit workplaces to 
observe work and work settings in jobs 1n nontraditional fields; 
bringing women Into the schools to provide women students with 
Information regarding the nature of work In these fields 

- Job follQW-up support —assisting women students In finding 
employment relevant to their training and Interests; assisting 
students in the work force to deal with barriers experienced 
by women working In nontraditional areas (1104*602) 

- Increasing the number of women instructors in nontraditional 
fields— increasing the number of women instructors working In 
programs which have traditionally enrolled predominantly males, 
in order to provide supportive examples to women who are pre- 
paring for jobs related to these nontraditional programs (§104*603) 

• Day care services for children of students 

States may also use funds under their basic grants (when this use 
is specified in approved five-year and annual program plans) to provide 
day care services for students, including both females and males and 
single parents ^ In secondary and postsecondary vocational and education 
programs (S104.61 and S104.612) 
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With the program improviment and supportive services funds of their block 
grant, States support the following services: 

i Programs to Qverconie sex stereotyping 

States may use Federal funds allocated for program improvement 
activities to support programs which are directed toward overcoming 
sex stereotyping in vocational education. Programs related to sex 
stereotyping may be funded in any of the three basic categories of 
program improvement services: 

- Research- -funds may be used for developing new curriculum 
materials or reviewing and revising curricula to eliminate 
stereotypes based on sex, race, or national origin (§ 104,705) 

- Exemplary and innovative programs- estates must give priority in 
the awarding of funds for exemplary and innovative projects to 
those which are designed to reduce sex stereotyping in vocational 
education (§ 104.706) 

- Curriculum developments -funds may be used for the development and 
dlssemlnatlQn of curriculum^ guidance^ and testing materials 
designed to overcome sex bias 1n vocational educational programs; 
and for support services to assist teachers in meeting the needs 
of students enrolled in vocational education programs which have 
been traditionally limited to members of the opposite sex (§ 104.708) 

• Vocational guidance and counseling 

Funds made available to States for program improvement and support 
services may be used to support several vocational guidance activities 
which can provide supportive services to women or contribute to the 
eradication of sex stereotyping In vocational education. Among those 
programs which may be funded are: 



- training programs which are designed to provide counseling and 
guidance personnel with information regarding 

—the changing work patterns of women 

--ways of overcoming occupational sex stereotyping 

--ways of assi^st^ng girls and women in selecting careers solely 
on the basis of their occupational needs and interests 

- vocational resource centers designed to meet the vocational 
guidance and counseling needs of special populations ^ including 
persons entering or reentering the Job market late in life (a 
significant proportion of these persons are likely to be 
women) (§ 104,763) 
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• yocational education personnel training 

Funds made available to the States for program Improvement and 
supnortlvi services may be used for Inservlce training to assist 
vocational education teachers and other staff to overcome sex bias 
in vocational education programs. (§ 104.774) 

• Grants to overcone sex bias 

States may use funds allocated for program Improvement and supportive 
services to award grants to projects designed to overcome sex bias in 
vocational education. Awards are to be made in accordance with approved 
five-year and annual program plans* they made be made to support such 
projects as: J 104-79U § 104,792) 

- research on ways to overcome sex bias and sex stereotyping in 
vocational education 

- development of curriculum materials free of sex stereotyping 

- development of criteria for the review of curriculum materials 
for sex stereotyping 

- e'xamlnatlon of existing curriculum materials for sex stereotyping 

- training to assist counselors s administrators, and teachers in 
ways of overcoming sex bias and assisting girls and women in 
selecting careers 

States must use funds allotted to them In separate authorization for the 
following: 

• Consumer and homemaking education 

States JTiust use funds allocated for programs of consumer and home- 
making education to support programs which: 

- encourage both female and males to prepare for combining the 
roles of homemakers and wage earners 

- encourage the elimination of sex stereotyping by promoting the 
development of curriculum materials which deal with 

--Increased numbers of women working outside the home 

--Increased numbers of men assuming homemaking responsibilities 

"Changing career patterns of men and women 

"Federal and State laws relating to equal education and 
employment opportunities 

- prepare females and males who have entered or are preparing to 
enter into the work of the home {§ 104,904) 
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Requirements for National VocationaT. Education Programs 



The last set of provisions of the Amendments relating to overcome sex 
bias in vocational education pertain to national vocational education programs. 

These provisions specify that: 

• a national study of sex bias in vocational education will be conducted 
by the Commissioner of Education and submitted to Congress by 
October 1973 (P.L. 94-482, sec. 523(a)) 

• a system for reporting Information, including race and sex, of 
vocational education students must be in operation by October 1978. 
All States will be responsible for submitting relivant data for this 
system on a yearly basis (§ 114<116) 

9 the National Advisory Council on Vocational Education must include 
in Its membership minority and non-minority femalis and males with 
knowledge of women's issues and concerns (Vocational Educational 
Technical Amendments, sec* 162(a)) 

9 five percent of the funds appropriated for Federal vocational education 
programs are reserved for use by the Commissioner of Education for 
programs of national significance^ some of which can be programs to 
overcome sex bias in vocational education (§ 105,104) 

COMPARISON OF THE 1976 EDUCATION AMENDMENTS AND TITLE IX 

The provisions of the Education Amendments of 1976 which pertain to sex 
discrimination and sex bias are similar to the requirements of Title IX 
(Education Amendments of>1972) In basic intent: both are directed at ensuring 
that equal opportunities are provided to females and males in vocational 
education programs. There are* however, several significant differences 
between Title IX and the Amendments: 

t Title IX addresses the issue of sex discrimination in education programs; 
it generally requires that persons may not be excluded fromj denied 
participation in, or be treated differently in education programs. The 
Education Amendments not only address sex discrimination, which is 
defined as "any action which limits or denies a person or a group of 
persons opportunities, prlvllegess roles, or rewards on the basis of 
their sex," but also sex biass or "behavior resulting from the 
assumption that one sex is superior to the other," and sex stereotyping, 
or "attributing behaviors* ahilities, interests i values s and roles to a 
person or group of perso^^.s on the basis of their sex J' 

• The Title IX regulation applies directly to local education agencies 
and Institutions^ with the exception of the local advisory council 
provision, the Education Amendments of 1976 apply directly only to 
State and Federal vocational education programs. They affect local 
vocational education programs and institutions indirectly through their 
specification of priorities and procedures for State use of Federal 
vocational education monies, which in turn affect State funding of 
various local vocational education programs and institutions. 
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f Title IX spidfies a variety of forms of discrimination In education 
policies, programs, or practicis which are prohibited. Those which 
apply to vocational education Include prohibitions of di sen' ml nation 
on the basis of sex In admissions, access to courses, facnit1es» 
treatment of students, course completion and graduation requirements, 
student employment, marital or parental status f and employment of 
education personnel. The Education Amendments of 1976 compleinent the 
specific prohibitions of sex discrimination which are establlshid 
by the Title IX regulation with a mandate for the development of 
programs to overcome sex bias, stereotyping, and discrimination In 
vocational education and an authorization to Statfs to use Federal 
monies for this purpose. 
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THE EDUCATION AMENDMENTS OF 1976: 
IMPLICATIONS OF THE SEX EQUITY PROVISIONS FOR LOCAL 
VOWTIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Worksheet 8 




Requirements for the Administration of State and Local Vocational Education 
Programs ~~ ~~~~ ' ~ ~ 



provisions Governing State Use of Federal VocatlonaT Education Funds 



Requirements for National Vocational Education Programs 
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ASSESSIi SEI l$m IN VOWTIONAL EDUCATION! FOR ADHIfllSmTOeS 

Worksheet 5 



Listed biloiij m a nuitibef of fivi-point sciles wtiich relate to admlniitratofi' riiponsibilitiis for insuring non- 
diseHniifiitlon and six equity In itudefit icciss to courses. The far lift point of ttii scale (1) itidicatis thit little 
or no action has bein taken to ansuri nondiscrimination in the areas considirid on the scalis. The lid-point of the 
scales (3) idintifias action steps which should be talcen to insuri linpleiiiintation of the Title IK riquiriinent for 
nondiscrimination in student iccfiis to couries. The far right point of the scale (5) indicates soini of the measures 
which could be taken to overcome sex discriiiiination, sex bias, and sex stereotyping and to implement programs consistent 
with the inandates. of the Education iliiiendrt 

As I gyide, think of the left sidi as possible noncompliance with Title IK, the midpoint as effecti^i Implementation 
of Title IK, and thi right sidi as actlvi efforts to iliminati the effects of sex discriinlnation and steriotyping in 
providing iccess to courigs, Read each scalij then ditirffiine the point which you think best describes the efforts undar* 
taken in your agency/program and circle the ippropHate numher. Eimimbir that similar asiessments rigarding employments 
student policies, and other areas covirid by the TitU 



HAVE m mi THE FOLLOllIi? 



1. , _ _ J J_ _ 3 _ J __ _5 ^, 

Ho action taken in " Issuid a policy directivs "Issuid a policy directivi on 

this area on the implications of the iinplications of the Educa- 

Title IK and requireinints tion AiDendmints and the niid 
for nondiscrimination for to overcoiiie bias and stereo- 
vocational education to . typing to all appropriate staff 
all appropriate staff? and encouraged them to submit 

ideas for program deyelopnient? 

2. 1 J . K. . ^ ' , ^ 
""TTaction taken 1n " ^ "~ Reviewed policlis governing Oevelopid spicifis poTlciis and 

this area access to vocational iduca- programiatic gyldelines for 

• tion coursii and made modi- implimentition of these policies 

fications as neceisary to to insure sex equity in accisi 

ensuri that they do not dis- to vocational iducation courses? 

criminate on the basis of 

sex? 
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3. 



1 



3 



fjo action takin jii 
this area 



Mm staff to sybmit 
infonnation on instaocas 
of sex discriiiiliiatiofi iri 
vocatioiii] adycitlofi 
policies, practicasi ind 
itenils? 



5 

kM staff, studenti and pirints 
to lybiiit infomiation on instan- 
ces of Six discHiiiifiationj m 
biaSs and sex stereotyping in 
vocational edycation policieSi 
practices i and materiili and 
suggestions for their iliminat 



"iio action taken in Handated compliance ^{T^ Held inandatory insirvici tralfi' 

this area Title IK provisioni rila- ing for all vocational edyca* 

ted to vocational edyca- tion staff on procedyres for 

tion courses/prograiiis throygfi providing sex iqylty in voca^ 

adiinistritive d1 recti vi? tional education? 



5. 1 1 3.4 g 




Mviewid all discriptivr Peviloped and implenie 



1 1 this area itirials related to special recruiting procidyres 



fB 4 student access to coufses and , and matarials designed to 

w iodified .thein ai;necessafy to attract and interest students 

ensure that they do not implyj in inrolliiig in vocational 
either in text or in pictyris, training nontradi tional to thiir 
differential treatmifit of sex? 
students on the basis of six? 



6. 1 t . ^ . . . ^ . ^ - 

" No action taken in Examined procedure^5 critiria fjotified parents and students of 

this area and testing instruiints used the procidyriij criteria and 

in admitting or aisiining tisting instruiiients used and 

stydents to vocational train* the ways that they ensure equal 

ing and modified thii as access to courses on the basis 

necessary to ensure that thty of sex? M availabli special 

do not diicriininati on the edycationil servicis to students 

basis of Six? to assist thiiii in iieting these 

criteria? 



1 



No ictlon tal(in In 
this area 



3 



identlfiid all vocational 
education coursis/prograiiis 
with enrolinients of 80 
pgrcint or more one sex and 
niadi sure that ar^ such dii^ 
proportionati enrollments are 
not caused by sex discriniina- 
tion in counseling services? 



4 



5 



Identified all courses/prograiiis 
with enrol Iments of % percint 
or more one sex and devil opid 
and impleinented action plans 
for reducing those discripancies 
in the numbers of males and 
nales enrol led? 



a. 



1 



No action talien in- 
this area 



3 



Reviewed all vocational 
education courses and 
curriculum outlines and 
modified thm as necessary 
to ensuri nondiscrimination 
on the basis of sex? 



If your total equity score falls below 3, you may neid to undertake the 
kinds of procedures suggested in the middle eoluinn to ensure that your 
program is in compliance with Title 11 If your scori is above 3, it 
indicates that you have made efforts to overconie sax bias and stereo- 
typing; continuing efforts might be funded by your State vocational 
education agency under funds authorized by the Education Amendments 
of 1976. 



5 



iade curricuiar ana progr 
changes, ineluding provision of 
support services J which will 
ensuri females and males entering 
and conipleting courses/programs 
nontraditional to their six? 



Total equity score: ' 
(Computi total for aH scales 
and divide by 8,) 
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ASSESSIflG SEK EpUIty IN MIONAL EDUCATIOfli FOR liTRUCTORS 

llorksheet 10 



Listid bilow are a nunibir of five-point scales which rilate to Instructors ' responsi bill ties for efisuring noii' 
dlscrlminition and sex iqultj/ In studint access to coyrses. The far left point of the scales (1) indicates that little 
or no action has bm taken in the areas considered ori the scales, The inidpoint {3) identifies action itipi which 
should be taken to ensure iinplemintation of the Title IK fequireinant for nondiscriinlnation in student access to courses, 
The far right point of the scalfs (S) indicates sonii of thi iiiiasures which could be taken to overeonie sex discriminatiorii 
m bias, and m stereotyping and to implement programs conslstefit with the mandatis of the Education Amendments of 
1976. 

As a guide, think of the lift side as possible noncoiiiprianci with Title IK; the midpoint as effectivi impleiiienti- 
tion of Title I^, and the right side as active efforts to ilimnate the effects of m discrimination and sex iteriotyping 
in providing access to courses, Read each scalej thin ditsmiine the point which you think best describes the ifforts 
undertaken in your agency/ciassrooni and circle the appropriate number, Semember that similar assessinints regarding 
iiiiplopent, student policies, and othir areas covered by the Title It regulation should be conipleted. 



HAVE m m THE mmm 



1. 



No action taken in 
this area 



Fainillarliad yourself with 
the regulatory requiriinents 
of Title IK and their implica' 



Familiarrzed yourseirwith the 
requirenints of the Education 
Amendments of 1976 and/or con- 
sidired actions which might be 
taken in your courses/progranis 
to overcome iix bias and 



tions for your prograin area? 



stereotyping? 



2. 



2 



3 4 



No action taken in 
this aria 



)1adi"sure~that afl vocatfonaT ' 
and related courses and programs 
for which you have risponsibil- 
Ity an open to both males 
and females according to the 
same criteria? 



Made curricular and prograiiatic 
changis, including provision 
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3, 1 _ 2 3 .. . 4 S 

No actfofi taken in " " Rtviewid all coursi di- " Examined ill course descriptions 

Wis area scriptlons and currlculym and cyrricyluin guides to efisyre 

guides to insure that famales that femalis and males needing 

and liialis are treated equally sypplinieiital edycation in yoijr 

in all couries/progw for area becayse of past sex bias 

which you'ri responsible^ or discriini nation receive such 

hilp? ■ 



4, 



1 



3 4 
Reviiwed all cgyrsi enrol liHF 
by sex to identify thm mrm 
with 80 pircent or more of one 
sex? 



S 



No action taken in 
this area 



Examined alTcgyrse enroTle^ 
by m to Identify those coiirses 
with 65 percent or iiora of one 
sex? 



5. 



6. 



1 


t 


3 4 


5 


lolction^taken in 




Ta kin steps to assure your- 


" Jeyel oped and i ipl emented" an 


this area 




self that SIX discriniiratlon 


action plan for redyclng tlie 






is not a causative factor if 


discrepancy in number of 






you've found coiirsis with 


fetnalei and males enrolled if 






disproportionate inrollments? 


you've foynd courses with 








disproportiofiate enrollments? 


1 


2 


3 4 


S 



Ho action taken in 
rthis area 



Submitted inforiitiofi to your 
supervisor regarding any in- 
stancis of discrlmlnition you've 
identified in policies, practices 
and fflaterials rilatid to student 
access to coursis/prograiiis? 



If your total equity score falls below 3, you may need to undirtake the 

kinds of procidurei suggested In the middle column to ensure that your 

^3 prosritJi is in coiiipllance with Title IL If your total is above 3, it 

^ indicates that you have made ifforti to overcoiiii sex bias and itereotyplng; 

codtlnuing efforts inigH be funded by your State vocational education 

o jggncy under the funds authorized by the Education Amindinenti of 1376, 
ERJC 



Developid and fiiipleipented a 
personal monitoring systim for 
deteriiining the iffectiveness 
of action pi ins to ellnilnate 
sex bias, stersotyping, and 
discHnilnation and to identify 
Instances of new discrimination 
that light arise? 



Total equity score: 



(Cofflputi total for aniciles 
and divide by 6.) 



hmim m mm u mmm mmim m mmm 



liorbheet 11 



Listed bilow are a nyiir of ffve^point scalii wfitch relate to counselors ' risponsibllitiis for sniunng non- 
dlscfiiiiriitlofi and six iqulty 1r itydiiit access to CQuriiS. The far left point of the scales (1) ludicites that little 
or no action Ns been takgn to ensure nondlscriininitlon in the areas considered on tk scales. The mid-point of the 
scalfis (3) identifies action stipi which should be taken to ensure implinntition of the Titli It riquiriinent for 
nondiieHmi nation ifi studifit iccisi to coyrsfi. The far right point of the icali (5) indicates lonii of the miiiures which 
could be taken to oyercome seji discrimination, sex feiai, and sex stereotj/pino and to implaiient programs consistent with 
the mandatis of the Edycation Amndments of 19?6. 

As a guide, think of the left sidi as poisibli noncofflplianci with Title IK, the midpoiiit is sffittivi iipleiiientation 
of Title 0, and thi right side as actiyi efforts to eliminate the effects of six discrim'natiori and sex stiriotypiiig 
ill prDviding access to courses, kid iach scales then detennine the point which you think best discribis the efforts 
undertakin in your igency/progrim and eireli thi ippropriati numbir. Riniiibir that similar assissments riprding employ'^ 
mant, student policies, and other arias covered by the Title U regulation should be completed. 



HAVE you DONE THE FOLLOWIi? 



1. 



Miction takin in 
this area 



FiiniliiHzid yourself with 
thi implications of Title IK 




rigulatory nqyirements rigird- 
in| nondiscrimination in student 



icCiSs to courses is thiy per- 
tain to coynieling servicis? 



fio action taken in 
this area 



Hiviewed your eoynsiling 
policlis, practices j and 
mitirlals to asiiss their 
CQiiipliance with Title II 
and liiide modifications as 
nicissary? 




and bias)? 
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3, 1 
I action Wm in 
this m\ 



3 

itlfle'^styienti M ill 
yocational edycation mrmi 
prograins m open aqually to 
fiinales ifid males? 



4 § 
" Iipliifitid i"picfal progris so 
that students ilicting to enroll 
in vocitional trairiino ire iling 
inforniid choices feased ofi an 
undirstandlfig that not only are 
ill mmi open to both femiles 
ind lies but that nontraditional 
eoiiriii may bi yiable options 
appropriati to their individyal 
riieds and intirests? 



4. 



No action taken io 
this ana 



■a 
fc t 



5. 1.. 

NO actlDfi takin in 
this area 



Examined all tests ^ testing" " 
procidiiFi^} and criteria mi 
in issiping stydsnts to 
vocational coyriis/progw to 
insure that thii do not perniit 
or require differential treat' 
mint of stydifits on the feasis 

of SIX? 



I 3 4 

Hivi yoy dsmnstratid lit ifiy 
tisting matiHili which have a 
dlipfoportionately advirEi 
iffict upon studefitE of one m 
validly predict succiss and that 
othir iterlals which do not 
have such effect are unaviili* 
bli? 



Implenientid efforts to idefitlfy 
tiits which do not dlffirentiati 
on the basis of sen and provided/ 
participated in tralnlny rigardn 
ing thi nonblased yse of m 
dlffirentiatid tests? 



S 

Eliminated ill tiiti which have 
a disproportionitily adversi 
effect upon stydinti of ou liu 
regardless of whether they pfe- 
diet success for aisignierit 
purposes s and develppid alterna- 
tive matirials or procedures 
which an m fair? 



3 I § 



RevTewed all course enronpieots EMuiined all coursa enrol Iments 
tfiii im by m to Idintify thosi eoursei by m to identify thosa courses..^ 

with 00 percent or lora of oni with 65 percent or more of oneisf 



J. 1 I 3 ' ! 3 

" fjo action'taki'n in" " " '"Taken "e tips to "assure pr« Developed and implementad an 

this area self tfiat m dlscriini nation action plan for riducing the 

in counseling is not a caysative discrepancy in the number of 

factor if you've found courses femilts and inalas in coursei 

with disproportioMti enroll* In which you 've^ found dis- 

msfits? proportionate inronoients? 



3 4 .. j. 



ictiofi taken in" " ^ " ' Given "your sup'ervisor Infor-' " Deviloped and iinplementid a inonv 

Is area Mtion regarding any instances toHng system for deterniining 

of discrimination you hive the effectiveness of action plaris 

identified in cQunseling to eliminate existing m bias, 

policiiSi practiceSs or stireotyping, and discrimination 

materials relating to studint in coynseling services to identify 

access to vocational edueationi instances of new discriiiii nation 

that night arise? 



=0 

a I 



w-' If your total equity score falls below 3s you may need to undertike the kinds 
of procedures suggestid in the middle column to ensure that your program is 
in conipiianee with Title II If your total is above 3, it indicates that you 
have made afforts to overcore sex bias and stereotyping; continuing efforts Total equity score: 
might be funded by your State vocational education agincy under funds authorized (Compute total for all scales 
by the Education Amendments of Wl ^ aid divide by 8.) 
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INFLUENCES ON THE EDUCATONAL AND VOCATIONAL CHOICES 
OF FEMALES AND MALESt WHAT HAPPENS TO BENNY? 



Worksheet 12 



TODAY 

Benny Churzio, a sophoTOre at Central High School, wants to enroll next 
fall 1n the tv/o-yiar auto mechanics program. His only Industrial preparation 
is a Junior high practical arts course consisting of nine weeks of art, home 
economics, and industrial arts in which he did very well. His scores on the 
GATE are well within acceptable rangess and the results of an Interest survey 
show that he has a high Interest In fnechanical work* 

Other known information about Benny includes the following: 

• His high school grades are erratic 

§ On Qccasion he has been 1n violation of school rules for wearing 

tank tops and smoking Inside the building 
II His attendance 1s Irregular 

• He's the oldest of five children in a single parent family 



THE FUTURE 



Do you think that Benny will complete the auto mechanics program? 
What influences will encourage him to complete the program? 



What Influences will discourage him from completing the program? 



Do you think that Benny wi 1 be successfully employed as an ciuto mechanic? 
What influences make 1t likely that he will be successfully employed? 



What Influences make it unlikely that he will be successfully employed? 
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INFLUENCES ON THE EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL CHOICES 
OF FEMALES AND MALES: WHAT HAPPENS TO BENITA? 



Worksheet 13 



TODAY 

Benita ChurEio, a sophomore at Central High School, wants to enroll next 
fall in the two-year auto mechanics program. Her only industrial preparation 
was a junior high practical arts course consisting of nine weeks of art* horn 
economics, and industrial arts^ in which she did very well. Her scores on 
the SATB are well within acceptable ranges, and the results of an Interest survey 
show that she has a high interest in mechanical work. 

Other known Information about Benita includes the following: 

• Her high school grades are erratic 

t On occasion she has been in violation of school rules for wearing tank 

tops and sinoklng inside the building 
t Her attendance is irregular 

d She's the oldest of five children 1n a single parent family 



THE FUTURE 



Do you think that Benita will complete the auto mechanics program? 
What influences will encourage her to complete the program? 



What influences will discourage her from completing the program? 



Do you think that Benita will be successfully employed as an auto mechanic? 
What Influences make 1t Hkely that she will be successfully employed? 



That Influences make 1t unlikely that she will be successfully employed? 
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MAfllFESTATlOijS OF B Ml AND SEK DISCRIMIfjATION IN VOWTIOflAL EDUCATION 

Morkihiet 14 

ADfilfllSMS COUNSELORS INSTRUCTORS 

ADHIfllSTWiTIVE POLICIES m PRACTICES COUNSELIi PROCEDORES ID PRACTICES lOTCTIOiL PRACTICES 



PRINT AND NOflPRI^T iTERIALS USED FOR 
COfflNiCATIQN WITH COillim, STAFF, 
OR STUDENTS 



COUNSELINe MATERIALS AND TESTS 



TEKTS AMD INSTRUCTIOiL 
HATERIALS 



mmm mm set for iim 

iD 3TUDENIS 



EKPECmiOfiS SET FO^ STUJEflTS 



mmm 



mmmi eipec 

FO^ STUDEfJTS 



• List exa,ip]es nhicli demonstrate m bias or sex di 



senmifiatioii which migtit be classifiid under eacfi category. 



RECOGNIZING SEXIST AND NONSEXIST BEHAVIORS: FOR ADMINISTRATORS 

Worksheet 15 

Directions : Listed below are a number of situations which are familiar to 
i vocationaf education administrators. iJnder each situation three or four 
responses are provided. Please read each situation and response and determine 
how the response would be described according to the following categories. 

D - Discriminatory behavior - violates Title IX or other Federal nondiscrimination 

laws 

B - Sex-biased behavior - reflects bias or stereotyping but it is not a 

violation of Title IX or other Federal non- 
discrimination laws 

F - Sex-fair behavior - treats both sexes 1n equal or siniilflr ways 

A - Sex-affirmative behavior - attempts to compensate for the effects of 

past discrimination 

Indicate your description of each of the response;® and label them by placing 
the appropriate letters in the blanks. 

1 Situation: You are interviewing a female candidate for a position as Nad 

of the home economics department. In the course of the interview 
you ask the following questions: 

Responses: A. "Do you intend to have any more children?" 

B . "What does your husband do for a living?" 

__C. "What happens If one of your children gets sick? 

Win you take niness-in-the-fam1ly leave?" 

_D. "Are you in a position to stay after school for 

administrative planning sessions, or do you have to 
get home to fix dinner for your -family?" 

2. Situation: As a male administrator you demonstrate the following patterns of 
non-verbal behavior: 

Responses: A. In mixed groups, such as staff meetings, you nnaintaln eye 

contact primarily with other male staff members j you look 

directly at women only when responding to or addressing them. 

^B. In the halls, staff lounge, and other Informal settings you 

stand or sit near female and male staff members with appro- 
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situation; You receive information t-elated to an administrative Intern traiMna 
program. You: ^ 



Responses : 



_A. Distribute the Information only to male teachers. 



Situation: 
Responses: 



___B. Distribute it to all teachers. 

___C. Conduct a special recruitment effort to attract more 
female teachers into the Intern program. 

Your school utlrlzes the following forms: 

___A. An application for employment which asks for the, applicant's 
marital status, spouse's name, and number of chlldrin. 



J, 
C. 



A report card form which baglns "Dear Mr. and Mrs 
A report card which begins "To the family of 



Situati on 



Responses 



n n A - , . . .. tudent's name 

D' 1^ uata Torm cCTipleted by employees after they 

are hired which asks for marital status fo^ insurance purpose 

Your school has developed the following administrative procedures for 
students entering vocational programs nontradltional to their se;<: 

__^A. Fefnales must secure from an employer a statement guaranteeing 
that they wm be hired pending successful completion of the 
training program; males are accepted without such a statetnent 

___B. Students of either sex who want to enroll in a program with 
prerequisites which they have not had may take a proficiency 
test to demonstrate relevant basic skills. Based on the 
results of that test, they may or may not be admitted. 



Situation: 



__C. Students of either sex who want to enroll In nontradltional 
prog rams and who, as a result of past discrimination, have 
neither had the prerequisites nor acquired the basic skills 
m^ receive supplemental Instruction. This intensified 
Instruction can qualify them to enter the prograni wtthin a 
short period of time. 

Your school Is adding a semester course which, although it does not 
exclude females, 1s speciflcany designed to attract more males into 
consumer and homemaking progranis. This course will cover nutrition, 
food preparation, wardrobe planning, clothing care, consumer education 
and apartnent living from an Individual rather than a family point of 
view. Your curriculuni committee has made the following suqqestlons 
for a course title: 



7. situation: One of your trades and industry teachers has made it nlp^r that he 
doesn't approve of having young women In welding and anyont who 
enrolls 1n his program probably won't last for very long. Six 
weeks Into the school year a young woman welding student comes to 
you Indicating that she's being harassed both by the teacher and 
students, You say to her: 



Risponses: 



A. -It sounds as 1f you're havlhg a rough time in that class. 
Let's see about getting you transferred to Mr, Jeffrey's 
class. That might be a little. more inconvenient for your 
schedule, but 1t will solve the problem," 

B. -rm disappointed to hear that you're having such a difficult 
time. That shouldn't be the case. Give me a day to check 

this outs and to talk with Mr,j Clenients and some of the students. 
St^f m tomorrow morning and wtf^ll discuss some options. The 
one thing I want to stress 1s that you are entitled to be in 
w¥ vocational program of your choice without harrassmenti 
mo it's w responsibility to see that your rights are protected." 

C. ''It's all part of the game. Since you're the first female, 
you're going to have to put up with some kidding- Don't 
take It too seriously," 

8. Situation* Your work experience ccoriid^tzr Informs you that one of your most 

sypportiva and cooperatfva employers (a construction company) has 
refused to take a female traime 1n carpentry. You: 

Responses: A. Check the facts, find out that they are correct, and decide 

to try to make a deal with the manager of the construction 
company* The two of you agree that you won't send him any 
female carpenters or craft trainees 1n exchange for his 
starting to take business/office occupations students whom 
he hasn't used before , 

_B. Tell your placement coordinator to keep the situation quiet. 
You'll continue to send the company male trainees but find 
someplace else for female trainees, 

C, Confirm the facts and tell the manager that you can no longer 
send him male trainees If he refuses to accept fermle trainees, 

9, Situation: You are thinking about the use of rough or obscene language and various 

terms of address for males and females. You: 

Responses: A, Avoid using rough or obscene language 1n front of females but 

use it freely with rales, 

B* Try to avoid using rough or obscene language around females 
^nH annlofli?© when vou slio. 
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There i only one restroom facnity In your agHcuiturai building. Since 
no ferralts have bten 1n agplculture until this year, the singlt 
facility has never created a problem. Now the four young women are 
objecting to having to go to another building to use the restroom. You: 

Tell the students that since their ptstroom is in the other 
building, that's the one they'll have to use. 

___B, Decide that since the number of students using the restroom is 
small , you'll have a lock put on the door and allow both sexes 
to use it. 

___C. Instruct the teacher to let the fimales use the restroom In 
ermrgency situations. 
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RECOGNIZING SEXIST AND MONSEXIST BEHAViORS: FOR INSTRUCTORS 



Worksheet 15 



Directions : Listed below are a number of situations which are faniniar to 
vocatlonaT education Instructors, Under each situation three or four possible 
responsas are provided. Please read each situation and response and determine 
how each of the responses would be described according to the following categories: 

D - Discriminatory behavior - violates Title IX or other Federal nondiscrimina- 
tion legislation 

B - Sex-biased behavior - reflects bias or stereotyping but it is not a 

y1olat1on of Title IX or other Federal non- 
discrimination laws 



F - Sax-fair behavior - treats both sexes In equal or similar ways 

A - Sex-aff1rmat1ve behavior - attempts to compensate for the effects of 

past discrimination 

Indicate your description of each of the responses and label them by placing the 
appropriate letters 1n tha blanks. 

1. Situation: As an Instructor you believe It's Important for you to support 

students as appropriate for their academic achievement^ career 
aspirations I and social behavior. You make the following comments 
to students: 

Responses: A. "You finally got your hair cut. Melissa, you certainly 

look much more attractive. V '*Greg% you did a really 
great job on putting in the 220 wiring! You'll be 
ready for an apprenticeship soon." 

B '*Kathy and Louie, both of you did an excellent job on 

planing those doors. That's really good work," 

C "Marguerita, I noticed yesterday that you're handling the 

pOv;er saw much more confidently now than you were two weeks 
ago. You may end up being the best power tool operator 
we've got around here*" 

2. Situation: You observe the following non-verbal behavior patterns of a male 

welding Instructor: 

Responses: A He visits the work stations of males and females with 

approximately the same rate of frequency. 
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3. Situation: Vou run a norlstry lab which sells students' arrangements at 
cost to people in the community. Your school has no student 
dress code other than the requirement that students may not 
wear anything which would "disrupt the educational process." 
However, as an Instructor you* 

Responses: A. Require students working behind the cpunter waiting 

on customers to wear unisex jackets. 

B- f^ake a point to encourage young women and young men to 
wear comfortable clothing which allows them freedom of 
movement for stooping^ liftings carrying heavy Items, 
and sitting on high stools. 

C' Allow male students to wear T-shirts and tank tops but 
not females. 

J. Situation: As a home economics instructor, you encourage your students to be 
in good physical and mental health by: 

Responses: A. Maintaining a bulletin board with pictures of males 1 if tin 

weights, jogging, and playing baseball and handball, while 
females (in leotards) are pictured doing exercises and 
riding bikes. 

B . Conducting a unit on "taking care of myself" in which all 
students formulate objectives for themselves in all of the 
following areas: nutrition, exercise, rest, nreventlve 
medical and dental care, and neat and attractive physical 
appearance. 

Inviting a cosmetics consultant in to demonstrate use of 
makeup to females in your class; showing males a movie 
on aerobics, 

. Situation: In your marriage and family class students are building a diorama 
on famny roles and responsibilities which will be placed on the 
school's main display area. It shows: 

Responses: A. both adult males and females taking care of and playing 

with children 

B- females caring for children and males playing with children 



C. males doing yard work; females doing laundry and cleaning 

^D. females doing yard work; males doing laundry and cleaning; 

both doing cooking 

Situation: The following are excerpts from career education materials 



B. 



"Our supervisory candi dates » women and men who are young 1n 
years but mature 1n attitudes, are chosen annuanyi nost 
win be in responsible positions within five years." 



Jobs 



(a pamphlet entitled) " Service; 
in Law Enforcemints Fire Fightingt and Security," 



SI tuation ; 



Responses: 



8. 



Situation : 
Responses : 



You want to offer a semester course which , although 1t does not 
excludi females 5 1s specifically designed to attract more males 
Into consumer and hofnimaking. Such a course would cover nutrition, 
food preparation 5 wardrobe planning^ clothing care, personal cares 
consumer education, and apartment living from an individual 

ler than a family perspective. You decide to call this course: 

A, Survival for Singles 

B, Bachelor Living 
^C. Living Alone and Liking It 
D. Basic Home Economics for Boys 



In making assignments s youi 

A. Require males to make a bookcase; females , a cheese board. 



B . Tell students that you need two volunteers: a male to run 
the film projector and a female to take attendance* 

__C, Select males to head student work teams on the assumption 
that males need to have more responsibility than feniales. 

Situation: You undertake extracurricular responsibilities: 

A. As advisor of the newly Integrated Future Farmers of 

America^ you give students the option of choosing a blazer 
or a windbreaker as a club jacket- 

B , As Vocational Industrial Clubs of America (VICA) advisor, 
you're concerned about student leadership positions being 
held by males since the group began. You share your concern 
with students and discuss what possible options are available 
to Increase females- leadership opportunities, 

C, As advisor for the Future Homemakers of Anerica^ you 

allow female students to earn club credits through baby- 
sitting for you. That option Isn't open to males in the 
group* 



e j»i ^^^^ j.^ j_, 
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C. Establish and enforce strict rules against harassment of 
any student. 



D' Establish and enforce strict rules against harassment while 
at the saiTB time helping all students to explore sex stereo- 
typing and its implications^for them. 

Situation: In your coed gourmet cooking class, the females often take 

responsibnity for cleaning up after \the males. While they do 
this, the males sit, finish off the food, chat, or do their 
hoinev/ork. You: 

Responses: Ignore this behavior since the females are doing it on their 

own and the males aren't causing any problems. 

___B. Praise the females for being so considerate and helpful. 



C . Clarify responsibilities so that both sexes clean up after 

they've finished cooking. 

Situation: You're a home economic Instructor introducing a sewing machine 
to a coed class. One of your concerns is how to present the 
machine to the young men in the class, most of whom have had 
no previous experience at all. You: 

Responses: A. Present th© sewing machinfi as you might introduce any 

other power tool . 

^ _B. Team males and females in the class so that females can 

give the males assistance In learning how to use the machine. 

__C. Divide the class by sex so that you can spend more time 
with the males . 



RECOGNiZING SEXIST AND NONSEXIST BEHAVIORS: FOR COUNSELORS 



Worksheet 17 



Pi fictions : Listed below are a number of situations which are familiar to 
vocational aducatlon counselors. Under eacSi situation three or four possible 
responses are provided. Please read each situation and deterfnine how each of the 
responses would be described according to the foilowlng categories: 

D - Discriniinator^ behavior - violates Title IX or other Federal nondiscrimination 

law 

B - Sex-bjased behavior - reflects bias or stereotyping but is not a violation 

of Title IX or other Federal nondiscrimination laws 

F - Sex-fair behavior - treats both sexes in equal or similar ways 

A - Sex -affirmative behavior - attempts to compensate for the effects of past 

discrimination 



Indicate your description of each of the responses and label them by placing the 
appropriate letters in the blanks. 

1. Situation: As a counselor you believe that part of your responsibility 1s to 

support students for their academic achievement, career aspirations , 
and social behavior. You make the following comments to female and 
male students : 

Responses: ^A. "Jimmy, that's great that you asked for some information on 

careers in computer science* There are several brochures on 
top of my file cabinet. Let me know what you think about all 
that J7"Mel issa 5 you finally got your hair cut. You look 
so much more attractive*" ^ 

^B. "It appears that office education may not really be the best 

place for yoUi Marguerita. What about taking the GATE and an 
Interest inventory? Based on that information* we could start 
looking at some other options for you." 



_C, "Andrea and Carls I understand that the two of you are interested 
in using the computer terniinal to find information on technical 
schools offering programs in environmental technology* It's 
great that you found out about the computer program and decided 
to use it. 



2. Situation: You demonstrate the fol lowlng^patterns of non-verbal behavior in your 
counseling situations: 
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3. Situation: A old student who Is pregnant comes to you for assistance 

In deciding whetter or not she should stay in her pre-vocatlonal 
prograrn in distributivi education. You say: 

Risponses: __A, "Trying to go to school and take care of a baby at the nm^ time 
win be extreniely difficult for you," 

_ ._B ^ "You can continue in school. There's no reason for you to 
Itava unless you want to," 

^ C . "You'll probably find it very embarrassing to stay in school 

here. There's a special school for girls in your condition. 
That would be the best place for you. See Mrs, James to sign 
up for that program." 

... ...D- "There's no reason whatsoever why you can't complete your 

program in distributive education. Why don't we explore the 
various options open to you and see what might work out best 
both before and after the baby is born," 

4. Situation: You overhear a colleague making the following comments to students: 

Responses: ^A. "It's apparent that you're really angry about being accused of 

breaking into Dirk's locker. Why don't we talk about that 
first, Winiam, and then we'll explore possible options for 
getting the situation settled once and for all, "/"Now* Cithys 
there*s no point in getting angry about the accusation. We 
all know that you didn't do it. We just have to figure out 
who did," 

"I know that you're very hurt by Angela's giving you your ring 
back, but there's no point crying about it* It's not the end 
of the world. Pull yourself together and ask Debbie if she 
would like to go to this week's game with you. "/"It's obvious 
that you're raally hurt by David's asking for his ring back. 
Why don't you go ahfad and cry. Get it all out of your syitern 
and then we'll talk about how you can get another boyfriend," 

^_C. "You appear to be really disturbed about not getting into the 
program. I didn't know that you were counting on 1t that 
much^ Pat. Are you angry or hurt and disappointed? Do you 
know what triggered those feelings? Let's talk about that 
for a while before we start exploring options." 

5. Situation: The following are items on a vocational interest survey: 

Responses: __A^ Would you like to build model cars and fix a bike or solve 

crossword puzzles and learn carpentry? 

Would you like to babysit and bake a cake ^ crochet and watch 
television? 

___C. Would you like to read a novel and play tennis or join a club 
and take a biology course? '_' 
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fi.. atlon: Ellens a high school senior, needs suniner work to help pay tuition to 
computer technology school in the fall. She comes ^ to you to ask about 
sunTOr work* Sou ask what she likes to do* and she riplies that she 
likes to fix things* You suggest that she: 

Rfspon^es: A. Investigate the "opinings for girls" listed on the "jobs for 

summer" board* 

__ B. Call a temporary agency which has opportunities for light office 
work (filing, answering the phone) during the sunimer* 

^C* Join a group of students doing minor home repairs and lawn and 

garden work during the summer* 

D* Investigate a new city-sponsored program attempting to find 
jobs for young women In nontraditional fields. 

The following are excerpts from career education materials distributed 
from your school 's job placement canter: 

"Our supervisory candidates, women and men who are young in 

years and mature in attitudes, are chosen annually; most will 
be in responsible positions within five years." 



7* Situation: 
Responses: 



"All the girls wear attractive uniforms, have interesting jobs^ 
and are surrounded by men.'* 

C. /? pamphlet entitledj ''Women 1n Protective Service: Jobs 
fn Law Enforcement 3 "Fire Fighting, and Security" 

Situation: Mike, a high school junior, would like to enroll in the child develop^ 
mant clas^ qiven by the home economics denartment. He has always 
enjoyed r.><5^ v:ftting*and last summir he worked as a counselor at a 
da:y ca.p. n-: ^Mnks he might eventually like to be a preschool or 
elemeuc6?r^ ichojl teacher^ but he*s afraid he'll be the only boy in 
the clasr; aivd that the other students will make fun of him. You say 
to him: 

Responses: ^A* "In this school you have the right to take any class you want." 



J. "Why don*t you get some friends to sign up for the class with 
you? There* s safety 1n numbirss you know* You shouldn*t 
be there alone." 

^C. "Well, you're probably right about being the object of a few 
jokes. Why don't you continue your surmier activitieSt If 
you're really interested In working with young children? Select 
some other elective such as business law. 
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9* Situations Mary, a high school sophomore, cotos into your office to talk about 
enroll ing in auto body shop next fall. She indicates that she Is 
very Interested In taking the course l^t is afraid that she won't be 
able to participate In work placement activity that accompanlas 
the course because she-s heard that cooperating auto shops exclude 
females* You say to her: 

Responses: A . "Well^you knpw there are still many empl^ers who are reluc- 
tant to hi females in this kind of a Job, Maybe we'd better 
look at some other vocational program for you*'* 

''You're reany interested In this class but are afraid you'll 
be excluded from the work experience. Under Title IX the 
school cannotspartlcipate 1n a coop program that won't take 
female students. If we find that this program 1s discrimin- 
ating, the school can't continue to use 1t." 

C. "Under Title 1% students are assured the right to nondiscrimin- 
ation 1n all education program. Although some employers are 
reluctant to accept females in certain Job placements i they 
are required to do so if they are to be involved In school 
progranis, 1 think you'll find that many attitudes are beginning 
to change, You may want to talk to Sara Benav1de2 about her 
experiences entering the auto body work placement*" 

10. Situation: The following are excerpts from student scheduling forms which parents 
must sign: 

Responses: A, "Dear Mr* and Mrs," 



_B, "A student in Stevens High School has many options open to him. 
He may , , 

C. -'The family of " 

(student *s name) 
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HOW TO RECRUIT 
Worksheet 18 



Directions : The purpose of this activity Is to brainstorm as many suggestions 
as possible as to how you in your role of vocational adnilnlstratori Instructor^ or 
counselor can recruit and assure the successful completion of students 1n 
courses nontraditlonal to their sex. Youni use many of these Ideas later as 
you develop a specific program to increase the numbers of females or males In 
certain courses or programs. 

First, fora role groups of instructors i administrators, or counselors* Next, 
appoint a recorder who will write on newsprint all the ideas generated by your 
group. When the facilitator gives the signals suggest as many ideas as you can 
on how you cculd recruit more students into courses nontraditlonal to their sex 
and how you can assure their successful completion of such courses/programs* 

Before shcVhe gives the "go" signal, the facilitator will review with you 
the followirig basic principles of brainstorming: 

9 The purpose is to generate as many ideas as possible within a short amount 
of time. 

^ § There will be no evaluation of ideas. Although an Idea may appear to be 
impractical or unworkable, that idea may stimulate someone else to contri- 
bute something which would be highly practical and workable. 

You may want to use the rest of this sheet for Jotting down some of the ideas 
which you have or some of those generated by the group which would be particu- 
larly relevant to y&u in your schooK 

After 10 minutes the workshop facilitator will call time. The recorder for 
each group should post the group's work where it can easily be seen. Each 
recorder will then summarize the Ideas of the total group. 
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DEVELOPING A PLAN FOR RECRUITING STUDENTS INTO VOCATIONAL 
TRAINING PROGRAMS NONTRADITIONAL TO THEIR SEX 



Worksheet 19 



ons: In this activity, youm have the opportunity to develop a specific 
r recruiting students into courses/programs nontraditional to their sex 
uring their successful completion of such programs and coiirses. In 
1ng this plan you'll be using data generated in the "How to Recruit" 

y. 

e fonowing steps are involved in completing this activity: 

Fonn a group of three persons. Where possible, make sure your group 
includes persons from different professional roles—e.g., an administra- 
tor^ a counselor, and an instructor, 

Review individually the following sections of this worksheet: 

- Background Information 

^ Current Male/Female Enrollnier 

^ Sample Recruiting Plan 

)ec1de within your group the area on which your recruiting plan will focus. 
:t may be a course (singles living), a program (carpentry), or an area 
health occupations). You may also select two programs '(floristry and 
irnamental horticulture, for example] 1f a grouping of two or more programs 
s basic to your recruitment plan, ihe area(s) you select may be those 
^ou are most familiar with, those that show the greatest discrepancies 
n male and female enrollments, or those chosen on the basis of other 
riteria that you establish, 

eel free to make any assumptions about the courses/programs that you 
elleve to be appropriate (e,g., that the curriculum has not been adapted 
0 meet the Interests and needs of both sexes). 

sing the attached form, develop a recruiting plan for enrolling and 
nsuring the successful completion by students of courses nohtraditional 
0 their sex. The ultimate goal will be to balance male/female enroll' 
ents in vocational education areass courses ^ or programs so that students 
f both sexes are represented In proportion to their representation 1n 
he total student body^ plus or minus 15 percentage points. As part of 
he plan, develop specific objectives and a timetable and work activities 
or achieving those objectives. Use a separate form for each course/ 



BackgrQun d Information 



You are on the staff of a two-year vocational high school (Stivers High) 
which serves a district of ZSsOOO adjacent to a major metropolitan area* 
Students come to Stivers for their last two years to school, during which they 
complete a vocational training program^ finish basic academic r 'ilrements for 
graduationj and participate in a work experience program* Befc coming to 
Stivers^ some students have completed a pre-vocat1onal program; others have not. 
Stivers offers a full range of extracurricular activities for students. ^ 

The board of education of the district has enacted a policy of nondiscrimina- 
tion on the basis of sex and compliance with Title IX, It has also dissGaiinated 
guidelines for implementation of that policy* In accordance with these guidelines, 
Stivers is developing an affirmative program designed to ensure Title IX 
compliance and to achieve sex equity in vocational education* 

One of the long range goals of this program is to balance the feinale and 
male enrollments 1n vocational education areas, programs ^ or courses so that 
stuaents of both sexes are represented in proportion to their representation in 
the total student body, plus or minus 15 percentage points* This would mean 
that all course enrollments would be within the 35 percent - 65 percent range or 
one sex or the other* In this activity you will focus on developing a recruiting 
plan to increase the numbers of students In courses/programs atypical to their 
sex and ensuring their continuance In these courses/programs as one means of 
achieving the long range goal. 



C urrent Male/Female Enrollmen ts In Sti vers High School 
Vocational Educa m Courses 



Agricul turu M£ ^ Female 

Ornamental Horticulture 75% 25% 
Marketing and D istribution 

Distributive Education BZ% 48% 

Food Merchandising 65S 35% 

Fashion Merchandising 34% 66% 

Fl oris try 30% 70% 

Consumer and Homemaking 

Home Economics 0% 1001 

Family Living 0% 100% 

Clothina and Textiles Q% 100% 
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Occupatio nal Home Eco nomics Ma 

Care and Guidance of Chndren b.^ 

Food Management 25% 
Occupational Sewing and Fashion Design 5% 

Office 

Business Data Processing 511 

Clerk-Typing ]s% 

Stenographer^ Secretarial 4^ 

Business Law 751 

Consumer Education 489- 

Health 

Health Assistant 0% 

Practical Nursing q% 

Trades and Industry 

Heat1ng/A1r Conditioning ioo% 

Auto Mechanics 90% 

Auto Body and Fender 90% 

Carpentry ]qq% 

Electricity ioo% 

Graphic Arts qq% 

Cosmetology 28% 

Photography §0% 

Upholstery ... ^qq% 

Custodial Services looi 
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Sample Recrui ting PI an 



U Goal: To balance mali/fenialt enrollments In vocational iducation areas, 
prograiiiSs or courses so that students of both sexes are represented 
in proportion to their representation in the total student body, plus 
or minus 15 percentage points* 

2. Program ^rea(i) covered fn this recruiting plan: 

Auto mechanics and auto body/fender 



3. Why did you select this program area(s)? 



So few females enrolled historic a l ly; area presints excellent 



opportunities for women 



List up to three objectives leading to the achievement of the above goal for 
the selected program area{s). Indicate a timeline for the completion of 
each. 



Objective #1: 



Stivers High School will increase the number of females enrolled 
in auto m e chanics/auto body by 20% within th ree years 



Objective #2: Stivers H i gh School will maintain a successful completion 
_ rate of females and males in auto mechanics/auto b ody of 75% over 
the next three years 



Objective #3: 



5. List up to three specific work activities for achieving your objectives. 

Also* designate the person who has primary responsibnity for the implementa- 
tion of each activity (adminlstratorSp cQunselors, or instructors) and a time- 
line for completion of the task. 

Objective #1 

Work activity #li In conjunction with g raphic arts, the au tomotives depart- 
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Woi^k activity #2: 



Person{&) responsible^ 
Completfed by: _____ 

Work activity #3: ^ 



Person(s) responsible: 
Completed by: 

Objective #2 
Work activity #1 : 



Person(s) responsible: 



Completed by: 



Work activity #2: Teachers will hold individual conferences with each student 

once eve ry six wee ks to review progress. Conferences will follow a prQcedure 
developed jointly by counselors and Instructors designed ~t^ discover" early any 
potential problems students may be experienc ing. 

Person(s) responsible: Counseling department head; vocational educa tion 

programs director 
Completed by: September 1978 ^ 



Work activity #3: 



Objective #3 
Work acttvlty #1: 



Person{s) ftsponslble: 
Completed by: 

Work activity #2: 



Person(s) responsible: 
C^ipieted by: 

Work activity #3: 



Personts) responsible: 
Con^leted by: 
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rha Recruiting Plan : 



!, Goal: To balance mile/female enrollments 1n vocational education areas , 
programSi or courses so that students of both sexes are represented 
in proportion to thtir representation In the total student body, plus 
or minus U percentage points. 

Program area(s) covered 1n this recruiting plan: 



Why did you select this program area(s)? 



Li^t up to three objectives leading to the achievement of the arr^e goal for 
th^ stilected program area(s). Indicate a timeline for the completion of each. 



Objective #1 



Objective #2: 



Objective ^3: 



List up to three specific work activities for achieving your objectives. 
Also, designate the person who has primary responsibility for the Implementa- 
tion of each activity (administrators, counselors, or instructors) and a timt- 
line for completion of the task. 

Objective #1 
Work activity #1: 
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Work activity #2: 



Person(s} responsible: 
Completed by: ^ _ 

Work activity #3: 



Person(s) responsible: 
Completed by: 

Objective #Z 

Work activity #1: 



Person(s) responsible: 
Completed by: 

Work activity #2: 



PersDn(s) responsible: 
Completed by: 

Work activity #3: 
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Objectiye #3 
Work activity #1 ! 



Person(s) rtsponslbler 
Completed by: 

Work activity #2: 



ParsonCs) responslbli: 
Completed by: 

Work activity #3: 



Person(s) 
Completed 



responsible: 
by* 



Recruiting Plan : 



Goal: To balance male/female enrollments In vocational education areas, 

programs* or courses so that students of both sexes are represented 

In proportion to their representation in the total student bodyt plus 
or minus IS percentage points* 

Program area(s) covered In this recruiting plan: ________________ 



Why did you select this program area{s)? 



List up to three objectives leading to the achievement of the above goal for 
the selected program area(s). Indicate a timeline for the completion of each. 

ectlve #1: _ 



Objecttve #2: 



Objective #3: 



List up to three specific work activities for achieving your objectives. 
Also, designate the person who has primary responsibility for the implementa- 
tion of each activity (administrators, counselorSi or instructors) and a time- 
line for completion of the task* 

Objective #1 



Work activity #1 : 



Work activity #2: 



Parson(s) responsible: 
Conipletad by: ^ 

Work activity #3: 



Person(s) responsible: 
Completed by: . 

Objective #2 

Work activity #1: 



PersQn(s) responsible: 
Coiiipleted by: _____ 

Work activity #2: 



Person(s) responsible: 
Completed by: 

Work activity #3: 



Objective #3 
Work activity #1 : 



PersonC s ) respons 1 b 1 e : 
Completed by: ____ 

Work activity #2: 



Person(s) responsible: 
Completed by: _ 

Work activity #3: 



Person(s) responsible: 
Complac^rf by: 
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PROGRAM PLANNING OUTLINE 
Worksheet 20 
Saven Step Program Planning Process 

Step 1: Setting measurable goals and objectives 

Step 2: Planning programs for each goal (prograins would include specified 
objectives, subobjectives, work activities, products ^ and outcomes) 

Step 3: Developing a budget 

Step 4: Implementing the program 

Step 5: Evaluating the program 

Step 6: Updating and adjusti^^ yram pians 

Step 7: Reporting results of the program' 

Basic Principles of Effective Program Planning 

1, Program planning is an on-going, continuous process. Every program should 
be in some phase of the program planning process. 

2, Program planners should utilize all seven phases of the > ogram planning 
p^^ocess. 

3, Those who will carry out the program should be included or represented in 
every phase of the process* 

4, Timelines should be carefully delineated, and responsibnit1es shculd be 
clearly assigned. 

5, Most plans should Include an in-service training component as part of the 
impltmentatlon phase. 



HY ACTION riAN 



OirtcVpn}: The fnforr^Alfon ^ncl exrerf^^ncps of this workshop should hayr 
qfyen^yoii 'a wfJe ran^ie of Uic^s as tr how you cjn assist in crtrnlyinq 
kU'i TUip U ami lf»n1f^^-^ntJnq ^uuUy In vuur %chnni . Supx? c^f thn idncV. 
'w^>w1d hf» ^iH^ropr^afp fo^ you ir^ you>' sHuaMOrii othors wiHild be in<i|>|)r (i(>r i ir ; 
wu)^l m)^^MMp ^¥lfh n^)iHf K%nt Ion, M^nv of the fdf^d? inrniMito^l yo\i cuiuld 

A^. the fhMl ti^ fiyity jn *hu vy<)rkshop» you Hfivn ihn (^iporlnni ty to (lpv**1<ip 
your own actfon pltin, {ytw. which would hp realistic for you tu ito in your situation 
and one to whu^h you're wMlInq to coimit yourSGlf. minu tho followinc) Ifrfil i f inci 
program plaoninq outHnr, dnto?Ti(no sDoci f icatlons for your own action plan. 

1. Whtit objcctive(s) would you set for yourself for achievlnn lujk oqulty witliln 
ynur nchool? (Inrludr tfr^rUnr) 

Ohjoct ivo 1 : 



Objective ^: 



2, What are the tippropricitr work activities needed to ochluve this objective? 
Work ac tl v1 ty 1 : ^ _ _ 



Persofi respoos Ihlo 



Completed by: 



Work acti vi tv ?: 



Person responsible; 



Completed by: 



Is there any cost involved In your work activities? If sOi what are the 
cost iten^s and the approximate expense involved? 



Itefus 



Cost 
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What am f-.hn sjicclfk steps you ncGci to take to Implement your progratii? 
(Put them In chronological ordor. ) 

Step 1 ; 

Step 2: _ ______ 

Step 3 : „ _ 

Step 4: . 

Rtnp 5; 

How cat) you ovflluate your action plan, and at what point will you do so? 



How will you lot others know about vnur action plan and Its outconies? 
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WORKSHOP EVALUATION FORM 
Workshoot 22 



At this point, hovw would you rate your knowledge of: 



Ti tie IX 



Education Ainendnients 



thorough uridors tandinc) 
sonie knowledge 
11 ttle knowledSfe 



thorough understanding 



no knowledge 



some knowledge 
little knowledge 
no knowledge 



2. 



3, 



4. 



5. 



What concerns or questions about Title IX, the Education Amendments, or 
sex equity in vocational education have been answered for you today? 



What concerns or questions about Title IX, the Education Amendments, or 
sex equity in vocational education still remained unanswered for you? 



Which of the day's activities were most helpful to you? 



Which of the day's activities were least helpful to you? 



What information^ experiences, or activities do you need next in order 
to begin providing sex equity in your area of vocational education 
responsibl lity? 
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FEMALfe AND MALE PARTICIPATION IN THE PAID WORK FORCE 
AND IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS: 
WHAT ARE THE FACTS? 



Worksheet 2A 



1 

i • 


K 


*f 1 A 




Q 

C • 


■ 






Q • 








A 

D * 


C • 








C * 






/ * 


a t 


Q 




8. 


b. 


47 




n 

9. 


c* 


less iriQn 




10. 


a. 


increased 




n. 


b. 


Black 




12. 
13. 


a« 

c* 


four 

as often as 




14. 


b* 


white rnalas 
minority males 
white femalas 
minority females 


$1U633 
8,363 
6,544 

S J72 


15. 


d. 


35.0 




16. 


c. 


70 




17. 


c. 


39 





18. a. consumer and homenwking programs 

19. a. 13 

20. b. males are enrolling in traditionally female courses at 

a faster rate than females are entering traditionally 
male courses 
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SEX DISCRIMINATION/SEK EQUITY IN 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION: WHAT DOES THE LAW SAY? 



Worksheet 6A 



UP Sex differentiation in criteria or procedures related to 

courses or program admissions is prohibited under Title IX. 

2. P Sex segregation In extracurricular activities is prohibited 
undar Title IX. 

3* NA Special recruitment efforts are noi required under Title IK, but 
they might be undertaken as a remedial step to correct the effects 
of past discrimination in course or program admissions. (Under 
the 1976 Education Amendments, State vocational education 
agencies may offer incentives to local programs which undertake 
efforts to recruit students into vocational education programs 
which are non-traditional for their sex.) 

4, NA Title IX makes no requirements for curriculum content* (The 

1976 Education Amendments require that Federal funds allocated 
for consumer and homemaking programs must be used to support the 
development of home economics curriculum materials related to 
changing roles of women and men and women's participation in the 
paid labor force, ) 

5, P Title IX prohibits making employment or work program assignments 

to students on the basis of sex; schools may not provide assistance 
to employers or facilities which so discriminate. 

6, P Sex differentiated criteria or procedures related to course or 

program admission is prohibited under Title IX. 

7, NA Title IX makes no requirements for publicizing efforts to eliminate 

sex discrimination in programsi although publicity programs might 

be undertaken as a reredial step to correct the effects of past 

discrimination. (The 1976 Education Amendrrents require State 

vocational education agencies to take actions to create awareness 

of efforts made to reduce sex stereotyping in vocational education; 

they may also offer incentives to local programs which take such actions.) 

8, R Title IX requires all education agencies and institutions to take 

steps to ensure themselves that disproportionate female/male course 
enrollments are not the result of sex discrimination in counseling 
or counseling materials, 

9, NA Title IX makes no requiranients for curriculum content* (The 

Education Amendments of 1976 require that States must use Federal 
funds to provide vocational education programs for persons who have 
been homemakers but who are seeking employment as a result of 
separation or divorce*) 

W^6A 
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10. R Title IX provides that education agenciis and institutions may 

not use fecruitment or other niaterlals which Imply different 
treatment of students or employees on the basis of sex, 

11. P Refusing employment to a qualified person on the basis of seXt or 

the predominant sex of the students to be taught, 1s 1n violation 
of Title IK requlreinents* 

12. P Refusing to admit students to a course or program because of lack 

of available facilities Is prohibited under Title IX; schools 
are required to make some provision for nondiscriminatory use of 
existing facilities. 
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THE EDUCATION AMENDMENTS OF 1976! 
IMPLICATIOMS OF THE SEX EQUITY PROVISONS 
FOR LOCAL VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

Worksheet BA 



Although the pfovlslons of the Education Aniendments of 1976 related to 
sex aqul^ in yocatlonal education apply directly only to programs at the 
Federal and State levels (with the one eKception) s they establish adinlnistrciti ve 
procidureSi program mandates * and funding options which are likely to have 
significant Implications for local yocatlonal education programs. Possible 
implications for local vdcatlonal education programs may be identified within 
aach of the three major categories of provisions: 

t requirements for the administration of State and local vocational 
education progranis 

• provisions governing State use of Federal vocational education 
funds 

• requi rernents for national vocational education programs 
Each of these will be discussed briefly below. 

Requirements for Administration o f State and Local Vocational Educat1j?i^PrograjTis 

The requlrefnents for the overcoiDing of sex bias in and through admini- 
stration of vocational aducation programs have several possible implications 
for local vocational education programs and personnel 

• Local vocational personnel respcnsible for establishing and directing 
the work of the local advisory council should make sure that the 
council meets the requirements of the regulations by having an 
appropriate representation of both sexes and racial and ethnic minorities 

• States are required by the Amendments to develop Incentives which will 
encourage local agencies and institutions to: 

- promote enrollment by students in courses and programs 

- develop model programs to reduce sex stereotyping 

Local agencies and Institutions are likely to find their programs and 
funding options influeficed by such incentives. FiTthers the State sex 
bias coordinators are required by the Amendments to review all 
vocational education grants made by the State to ensure that the needs 
of women are addressed* This requlrenient should be kept in mind by 
agencies seeking grants. 

• State personnel with specific responsibilities relating to overcome 
sex bias and discrimination in vocational education programs (in many 
States, these persons are referred to as '*sex bias coordinators-') 

W-8A 
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should be able to provldo technical assistance services to local 
vocational education personnel. Technical assistance might be 
provided in such areas as: 

- data gathering regarding enrollinents oF fGniales and males' 

- resource identification for sex equity progranis and efforts 

- development/Identification of inodel programs 

- Interpretation of Federal and State nondiscrlmincition Uvvn relevant 
to vocational education 

- Inservice training related to sex equity in vocational education 

• Although the Amendnients contain only one provision directly applicable to 
local education agencies, vocational educators at the local level may want 
to model their administration of vocational education progranis 1n 
accordance with sex equity requi rements established for States. In 
addition to complying with the requirement of representation of women 
and men and minorities on the local advisory counclU local agencies 
and institutions may wish to: ' 

- establish goals and objectives for overcoming sex bias and discrimina- 
tion in vocational education policies , programs, and practices 

- assign specific personnel the responslbll 1ty for assuring that vocational 
education programs provide equal opportunities for feniales and males 

- develop a plan to evaluate vocational education programs for conipl lance 
with Federal nondiscrimination legislation and for their provision of 
sex equity for males and females 

Provisions Governing State Use of Vocationa l Education Funds 

The Implications of the Amendments for local vocational education personnel 
may be most direct in those provisions which govern State use of vocational 
education funds. Decisions rnade by the States regarding use of Federal funds 
for vocational education programs (decisions which must be reflected in the 
States* five-year and annual program plans) will shape funding and program 
opportunities for local agencies and Institutions* Vocational educators should 
therefore have a knowledge of the following: 

• provisions of their States* five-year plan for vocational education* 
Including those related to the overcoming of bias and discrimination 

• provisions of the local school district's current plan for vocational 
education. Including those related to overcoming sex bias and discrimina- 
tion 

t the manifestations or sources of sex bias and discr1ni1nat1on 1n their 
local vocational prografn 

W-8A 
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with this inforniatiohi local personnel can evaluate district needs and priorities 
In light of State funding priorities In order to determine next steps for 
program developiiient related to sex equity and to Identify future funding 
opportunities for such prograins. 

Rj&quirenients for Na tional Vocation Education Programs 

Possible local implications of the Amendnients' requirements for national 
•ocatlonaT education programs include the following: 

t Local vocational education personnel will need to review their 
procedures for collecting data on vocational education students, 
Including data on their race and sex, to ensure that they are 
consistent with those prescribed by their State in accordance 
with the national system of data collection. 

• The national study on sex bias in vocational education will be 
forthcoming in October 1978. The Office of Education has also 
made grants or awarded contracts for development of a variety 

of rnaterials related to sex bias and discrimination 1n vocational 
education. Local personnel should keep informed concerning the 
availability of these various materials and obtain them for 
local use* 

• Districts can obtain funds for exemplary programs of national 
significance which focus on eliminating sex bias and discrimina- 
tion in vocational education directly from the Commissioner of 
Education. Personnel interested in such programs should review 
the procedural requirements specified in the regulation to 
implement the Amendments. 
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MMFESWiofis OF m mi AND m mmMim ii nmmk education 

WorMhoet 1411 



l\OHINISTRATIVE POLICIES iO PRACTICES ' 

• exclydlfii males from hatie econoinies 
and feniaies from induE trial arts 

• sclieduliiio classes in hoiiie econoiincs 
which are madG up of all male or all 
fenale stydeiits 

- assigning iiialos to adiiiliiistrative 
tasks 

mi AND NOMPRifii mimii used for 

COHMUNICATIO^ WITH MNIT!, STAFF, 
OR STUDENTS 

■ showing only photographs of instryctofs 
in lex-traditionil Instructional 
areas In a staff recryiting brochure 

' using sexist language sych as the 
gineric "(nan" (is Ifi "cliairiiian" 
or "shop foreran") 

INTERACTIOfI WITH ST/iFF ilND nUDENTS- 
VERBAL AflD NOfi-VEflEHl 

' compllminting female ^taff priari- 
ly for their appearance; rale staff, 
for job perfomnce 

- using flirting behavior (winklngi 
touchirig, Joking) in an attempt to 
establish rapport with staff membirs 
of the opposite i^x 



irntmm 



COUflSELlflG PROCEDUfiES m PIACTICES 

- sugciesting to males tliat they eroll 
in industrial arts; fmalosi in 
home economics 

- channeling students loto sen tra- 
ditional VQcatiofial claESos/prO' 
graiiis on the basis of data fm 
m biased interest inventories 

COUiELIfjG HATERIALS AND TOTS 

- showing photographs of students 
only in sa^traditionil ifsas 
ill prograpi recruiting brochures 

* using snUt language such as 
the gaiieric "nan" in occupa- 
tional titles such as repair- 
mari! fireinan, salesniiii 

INTERACTION WITH STUDENTS-^fEi/iL Ai 
NON^VERBAL 

" praising students for sex stereo- 
typic behaviors: males for being 
"michinical;" fimales for beirg 
neat 



ysDig flirtitig behavion (winking ^ 
touching i joking) in an attempt to 
astablish rapport with students of 
the opposite seK 



iiELOi 
If^STRUCTIONAL PRACTICES 

- dividing studofits into single 
m groups for initruction 

- giving male and feniale 
students different assignnients 
Solely on the basis of their 
sex 

TEHS AND INnRUCTIOE HATERIALS 

• showing photographs of 
students only in Si^tradi- 
tional areas or roles in 
texts and instructional 
iiiaterlals 

■ serist language such as the 
generic "man" as in "student 
foreoian," "service man," 
"insurance man" 

INTERPl'T OI with STUDENTS--VERML 
AND NO ! VERBAL 

- supporting fimaTe students 
primarily for positive social 
behavior and appearance while 
supporting miles for acadenilc 
and vocationil achievenient 

- using flirting behaviors (wink- 
ingi touching, joking) in an 
atteiiipt to establish rapport 
with students of the opposite 
m 
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mmmi 
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6 



mnmi mmkmn set fo^ staff 
m mm 

- axpicting lie initryctors to bi bettsr 
discipllfiiflans, thififore assigfiinf 
only (iialii to nonit sityations in 
which troybli miglit uivelop 

' axpicting fifiiali Instryeton to k 
mtM under pressure; lie 
instryctorSi to be itpic 



F STAFF 



evaluitifig male and female instructors 
using differint criteria (e,g., 
evaluating iiles for initiatiw, 
females for ability to tale 
dirictions) 

ihowing preferefici fo^ staff of one 
m by giying thii we positive 
ivaluatiofis (a.g.j recoiiinditif 
only malii for administrativt 
training) 



iimm EKPECW10N3 Hi m mmi 

• ixpectinf inaliS to N wrt mm 
oriented thin fefialii. therefore . 
diiiiiphaiiiing ciriir dtciiion- 
malii fig for finalii 

• expectifif feinile stydents to be 
idiotioiiai under presiyri; (till! 
stydintij to be stoic 

mmmi of mm 

• drawing different conclyiioni froiii 
identical dita for fepialf and male 
students (fifflales shoyld considir 
dental hygiene; ileSj dentil lab 
tecliiiiciif) work) 



wking different rmendations 
regarding need for stydent lypport 
services solely on tiii' basis of m 
(i,f., recomnnding only malts for 
cooperativi emplopnt progi isj 



mmm mmm set for 

STUDEiilS 

• expicting iiles to be more 
able tban femalei to handle 
riiponsibility therefore 
assigning ipore leiderihlp 
rolei to iiiile itodints 



* expicting female studenti 
to be §!?>ot)Oiiai under 
preisyri; male stydints 
to be stoic 

mmwi OF mm 

' yilng different criteria for 
grading female and male 
stydenti (e.g.* grading main 
for initiative, feiles for 
neatness) 



showing a preference for 
students of one sex limply 
by giving thein higher grades 
for coipparabla pirfonnance 
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RECOGNIZING SEXIST AND NONSEXIST BEHAVIORS f FOR ADMINISTRATORS 

Worksheet IffA 



3. 



6. 



7, 



J 

Q 


A 


d 


B 


d 


C 


d 


D 


b 


A 


f 


B 


f 


C 
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A 


f 
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A 
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f 


D 


d 


A 


f 


B 


a 


C 


f 


A 


d 


B 


f 


C 


d 


D 


d 


A 


f 


B 



8. d A 
d B 
f C 



9. 


b 


A 




b 


B 




b 


C 






_D 


10. 


d 
f 


A 

B 




d 


C 
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RECOGNIZING SEXIST AND NONSEXIST BEHAVIORS: FOR INSTftUCTORS 

Worksheet 16A 



1. 


b 


A 




f 


B 




a 


C 


2. 


f 


A 




f 


B 




b 


C 


3. 


f 


A 




a 


B 




d 


C 


4. 


b 


A 




f 


B 




d 


C 


5. 


f 


A 




b 


B 


b C 




a 


D 


6. 


b 


A 




f 


B 




a 


C 
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7. f A 





d 


3 




f 


C 




d 


_D 


8. 


d 


A 




b 


B 




d 


C 


9. 


f 


A 




a 
d 


B 
C 


10. 


d 


A 




d 


B 




f 


C 




a 


_D 


n . 


b 


A 




b 


B 




f 


C 


12. 


f 


A 




b 


B 




d 


C 
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RECOQNIZINS SEXIST AND NONSEKIST BEHAVIORS: FOR COUNSELORS 

Worksheet 17A 



1. 



6. 
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B 


f 
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